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All 
New Home 
Sewing Machines 
are fitted with 
Ball Bearings 




















The World’s ; 
# Greatest ¥ 


SEWING MACHINE , 
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The handsome appearance of the New Home 

Sewing Machine is only an indication of 
the quality of the workmanship ou to 
each part of the Machine. 


NO CHEAP MATERIAL USED IN ITS 
MAKE-UP TO SECURE LOW COST. 


THE NEW HOME HAS THE FINEST WOOD- 
WORK, BEST ATTACHMENTS, AND WILL DO A 
WIDER RANGE OF WORK THAN ANY OTHER. 


Do not class the NEW HOME with the low-priced machines 


that are being advertised at prices that will not admit of good 
material or workmanship being employed in their construction. 


Write us for information that will convince you of the Superiority of the 


| NEW HOME. | 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO., Orange, Mass. 
Dealers in all parts of the world. 
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Exercise 
for Women 


Often does more harm than good 
because of a rigid corset. FERRIS 
Goop SENSE ATHLETIC WAIST is 
especially designed for women who 
enjoy healthful exercise. Faultless 
in outline, it meets every demand 
of health and comfort; every re- 
quirement of fashionable dress. 









Good Sense 
Athletic 


Waist 


Is joined at the waist with 
elastic bands which yield to 
every breath and movement. 
Shoulder-straps keep the 
figure erect, support the 
bust and promote healthful 
respiration. An indispen- 
sable garment for the 
woman who rides a 
wheel, plays golf or 
tennis, rows a boat 
or climbs a mountain. 


No. 296 i is made with molded bust. 
No. 261 is made in net for summer wear. | 


Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are 4 
made in all sizes and shapes, to suit 45) 








all ages. Sold by all leading retailers. 
_ Tilustrated catalogue free. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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=JO save the colors have your laundress use only 
{| Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
certain that she does use it. A quarter’s worth of 
Ivory Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
ruination the coloring of more than one fine garment. 


IVORY SOAP — 99*%¢@ PER CENT. PURE, 



































‘Horse 
Sense. 


F THIS HORSE could talk 
he would say, ‘‘ They had to 
leave me at home to-day be- 

cause I’m so lame I can’t walk. 
The blacksmith hurt me driving 
a nail into my foot, and it has 
hurt me ever since. It must 
have been a split nail. It’s 
Strange that my master isn’t 
more particular about how I’m 
shod. It would pay him to have 
better nails used in my shoes — 
to be as careful of my feet as he 
is of hisown. The work I could 
do for him to-day, if my foot 
didn’t hurt, would pay for all 
the horseshoe nails I’d use in 
a year. A horse isn’t good for 
much if he hasn’t his feet.’’ 








Take an Interest in the Shoeing of Your Horse. 


Don’t send him to the blacksmith and let him put in cheap 
horseshoe -nails that split and make your horse suffer. 
Go Yourself to the blacksmith and insist on his using 


PUTNAM 28 NEPONSET 


Horseshoe Nails. 


Made by same hot- | 
Neponsets. forging aan and | 
same materials as Putnams. Sharp- | 
pointed by a process making them the 
easiest driving nails on the market. 





are hot-forged and 
Putnam jommer-pointed.They 
cannot and do not split. They’re 
strong and hold shoes on twice as 
long as ordinary nails. 














Send 2c. stamp for Illus. Putnam Book telling all about Horseshoe Nails. 











THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. | 
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ONSIEUR LE MARQUIS had trav- 
elled far that day of mid-May in the 
year of grace 1825. It was a day for 

which even a marquis should be grateful—a 
day of blue skies and wild, fresh air with 
a hint of summer heat in it, of tender green on 


tree and turf, of soft shadows and ceaseless | 


song of birds. 
Monsieur le Marquis had travelled far, but | 


he was not tired, and he had even left his | day, alone and untrammeled, in these beautiful | here beneath this grateful shade. 


of the great barbecue at which he would so} 


soon be the honored guest, and of the speech 
he would have to make, and of the ball at which 
he would be invited to preside in the evening, 


and of the illuminated arches under which he | 
would have to pass. And he thought how | 


| much pleasanter it would be to escape from 
his escort and his duties, and pass the whole 


GOhe Boy and the Marquis: 


A Gale of Lafavette. 
By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. 


beautiful Kentucky country, he sighed to think | and black haw were wafted out, to the undoing | the shape of unsubstantial spirits which floated 


of Monsieur le Marquis. ‘The temptation 
was irresistible. He reined up his horse, and 
waited for those of his escort with him to come 
| close. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, airily, “you will ride 
on into Lexington, if you please, and attend 
me there. Let no one wait for me or come to 
| seek me. I wish to repose myself somewhat 
Give my 


magnificent barouche, drawn by four prancing | woods, listening to the birds, plucking the | warmest greetings to those who come to meet 
white horses, and gaily decorated with rosettes | fragrant wild violets, and looking at the blue | you, and assure them that I shall be with them 


and intertwined flags of France and America. | 


Then he had pressed ahead on horseback with 
a few of his gentlemen, leaving the heavy | 
carriage and the more indolent of his escort to 
follow at leisure. 

The road wound like a fawn-colored ribbon | 
through the forests of Kentucky oak and | 
walnut, past broad fields of the beautiful hemp | 


faintly fragrant in the tepid heat, beyond rich | 


meadow-lands where the blue-grass waved in 
luxuriant profusion; sometimes it passed in 


sight of the swift Kentucky River, sometimes | 


by colonial mansions set far back in avenues | 
of elms or beeches, and at last it led into the 
flourishing town of Lexington. 

And at every moment the wonder and delight | 
of Monsieur le Marquis increased. All this 
richness and fertility and beauty of landscape 
was a revelation to him ; and best of all in some 
sort it seemed to belong to him. - Could this be 
the land which fifty years before he had left 


home and family and courtly ease to fight for, 


to give his youth, his genius, and his wealth to 
preserve and free? For, in truth, Monsieur 
le Marquis was none other than Monsieur le 
Marquis de Lafayette, come, at the nation’s 
request, to revisit the scenes of his youthful 
valor. 

And, at the nation’s request, every city and 
village and hamlet was doing honor to the great 
guest. His journey was one uninterrupted series 
of civic banquets, balls, parades, triumphal 
arches, patriotic toasts and songs until, had 
Monsieur le Marquis not possessed the consti- 
tution of a soldier and a politeness inherited 
from untold noble ancestors, he had likely 
succumbed to too much entertaining, or gone 
mad from the demands made on his courtesy. 

As it was, he was undoubtedly a little weary 
amid all the celebrating, and looked forward 
with some dread to each new stopping-place 
and its attendant festivities, although he was 
always too polite to show any fatigue, and 
always appeared interested and honored. 

On the May morning, as he rode through the 


and cloudless sky. 


It would be very easy to send his escort on, 


and to remain behind until late in the afternoon, | 
thus missing the barbecue, the speeches and 
| patriotic toasts and presentations to the town’s 
honored citizens. If he could have but this 
long, glorious spring day to himself, he could | 
get through the evening festivities very well. 
He would atone for his absence by being more 
| patriotic, more gracious, more sensible of being 
| honored than ever. 
But when Monsieur le Marquis discovered 
| that he was actually planning to shirk his duty, | 


| he was greatly shocked. That, however, did 


| not stop the birds’ singing, or make the shadows | 
of the great oaks less inviting and cool-looking, 
or cause the enticing rattlesnake-weed and the 
pale windflowers to cease beckoning him from 
their swaying stems. 

As the sun rose higher and higher and the 
| heat gradually increased, Monsieur le Marquis 
became shamefully convinced of his dislike 
| for civic banquets and booming cannon, and 
processions of school children wearing the 
colors of America and France. The soul of 
Monsieur le Marquis recoiled at the mere 
thought of all that he would undoubtedly be 
called upon to go through; the eye that had 
never quailed before British dragoons or Paris 
mob now looked irresolutely at the green depths 
of the woods, and the hand that had. wielded 
a sword in the cause of right and glory now 
meditatively stroked a face set toward forbidden 


have a soothing effect on Monsieur le Marquis. 
He would have dearly liked to enjoy a short 
nap. At sixty-eight one has strange, childish 
desires. 


of wild violets and bluets spread out before the | 
delighted gaze of Monsieur le Marquis. From | 
the depths of this shadowy retreat delicious 
odors from great masses of blackberry bloom | 





delights. The noontide heat was beginning to | 


Suddenly, about six miles out from the good | 
town of Lexington and at a turn of the road, a | 
vista of green boughs interlacing above a carpet | 


| when —” here the marquis faltered and looked 
dreamily, almost humorously, into the cool 
| depths of the forest—‘when I—as soon as 
| possible.” With a wave of his hand Monsieur 
|le Marquis dismissed his friends, who went 
| cantering off, and then he plunged into the 
| coveted shade. 
His mare whinnied with delight, and stepped 
| daintily upon the violet-covered, mossy turf. 
Soon he swung himself down from the saddle, 
| and fastening the bridle around a young sapling, 
| threw himself down in delight at finding such 
| an enchanting spot. 


reflected on his own happy position, and the 
probable despair of those patriotic souls waiting 
to greet and entertain him; but in spite of 


settled down upon him. It was infinitely 
delightful to sit at ease and watch strange, 
brilliant birds flit from tree to tree and listen 
to the drowsy humming of insects. Stretching 
beyond the green shade-trees, the level, fertile 
fields reminded him of the beautiful country of 
Touraine. There were some tall Lombardy 
poplars in the distance to heighten the resem- 


which Mr. Jefferson had but lately introduced 
into our country after his sojourn in Europe. 
Suddenly Monsieur le Marquis’s gay barouche 
swept past along the road in a whirlwind of 
dust, followed by his numerous escort. On 
they galloped without so much as a look into 
the little wood where monsieur himself reclined 
| luxuriously at the foot of a big oak-tree. 

| When they had passed, Monsieur le Marquis 
| drew a breath of relief. Now indeed he felt 
| quite safe and master of himself for one day of 
freedom and delight. Thoughts of unperformed 
duties and discourtesy to the good people of 
Lexington ceased to trouble his soul. The 





vivifying morning air was becoming languorous | 


under the noonday sun, and as a beatific dream- | 
iness descended upon Monsieur le Marquis, | 
| patriotic duties and civic festivities assumed 


With guilty pleasure Monsieur le Marquis | 


| certain disquieting reflections, a grand content | 


blance—poplars sprung from some of those | 


a 


| away on bespangled gauze wings into the blue 
ether, to be seen no more. 

Monsieur le Marquis may have slept for ten 
| Seinates or an hour, but suddenly he was 
awakened by feeling that some one was near 
him. Looking up, he saw before him a small 
lad of perhaps twelve or fourteen years of age, 
with belted blouse and cap set rakishly over 
one ear. In spite of the jaunty attitude of his 
cap and a rather exaggerated ease of manner, 
the boy seemed troubled, and his eyes looked 
as if he had been crying. 

Monsieur le Marquis sat up very straight 
and looked at, the child, who moved quickly 
away.. He came back, though, willingly 
enough, when the stranger called to him in 
particularly gentle tones. The lad liked the 
look of this old gentleman in riding clothes, 
with his fine, benevolent face and kind ways 
to truant schoolboys ; and having been tramping 
along the road for two hours quite alone, the 
boy was glad to see a fellow being again. So 
| he came back, and seating himself at the foot 
of an oak, near his new-found friend, plucked 
at the shy bluets in embarrassment, and gazed 
at the gentleman whom he had come upon so 
unexpectedly. 

“Where hast thou come from and where art 
thou going, my child?’’ inquired Monsieur le 
Marquis, kindly. 

The boy had taken off his rakish cap, and 
was slowly twisting it in his brown hands. 

“T have run off from school, sir,’* he said, 
with much bravado; “but I hope, sir,” he 
added, anxiously, “that you won’t tell the 
schoolmaster you have met me, if you should 
happen to see him.” 

Monsieur le Marquis gave a guilty start. 
| Run off from school—left thy school duties! 
That is very wrong, my child,”’ he said, severely. 
“How does this happen?” 
| The boy began to think that this old gentle- 
man’s face was not so benevolent after all, and 
that the whole world was in league against 
| truants from school ! 
| “Why, you see, sir,’”’ he explained, plucking 
more bluets in his desperation, and with a 
rising sob in his voice, “I would never have 
done it but for this great French marquis who 
is coming to town to-day. Perhaps you have 
heard of him. He’s fought with General 
Washington and helped save the country, and 
now he’s coming to visit us. But I wish he 
wasn’t, for the whole town has gone wild since 
we heard of it, and everybody has been fixing 
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things to wear and learning things to say, and 
the schoolmaster’s the worst of all!’ 

“Ah!’’ said Monsieur le Marquis, from his 
position at the foot of the oak. 

“Yes, sir,’ went on the boy, warming to his | 
subject, “and yesterday the master birched us 
all for not knowing 

Let freedom’s banner swell with patriot pride. 
That is what we are going to sing when the 
marquis goes to the ball to-night, and thirteen 
young ladies are going to dress in white, and 
each give him a rose and a flag. The parson | 
says we must make a great show, or the marquis 
will be disappointed after the sights of Philadel- | 
phia and New York.” | 

Monsieur le Marquis gave another guilty start. | 

“And the schoolmaster’s going to recite some- | 
thing in French,’’ the boy spoke in an awestruck 
tone, “and it’s that that’s making him so cross, | 
I think. Why, he’s taken days to learn it, and 
the parson’s heard him say it over and over, but 
he can’t remember it, and the parson says he 
doesn’t pronounce the words the same way two 
days running.” There was a grin of heartless 
glee on the boy’s face. 

Monsieur le Marquis felt a passing tenderness 
for the schoolmaster. He could imagine the tall 
young fellow, with the stndent’s face and long 
hair, going over and over the unfamiliar words in 
despair lest his fabulous reputation for learning 
should melt away. 

“But that isn’t the worst,’ continued the boy, 
mournfully and breathlessly. “This afternoon, 
after the big dinner, the schoolmaster is going to 
make us march past the marquis’s tent under an 
arch with 

The fathers in glory shall sleep 

That gathered with them to the fight, 

But the sons will eternally keep 

The tablet of gratitude bright. 


We bow not the neck and we bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, we surrender to thee, 





on it, and I was to recite this,”’—dragging from 
his blouse a much soiled, 
much studied paper, on which 
was written the “Ode to 
Lafayette’ by Doctor Perci- 
val,—“‘and I can’t remember 
it, and my father has prom- 
ised to birch me if I don’t 
know it, and the schoolmaster 
will birch me if I forget, so 
I ran away,” concluded the 
boy, desperately. 

Monsieur le Marquis felt 
most uncomfortable. Here 
were a whole town excited 
and en féte, a schoolmaster 
in despair, young ladies in 
white dresses, and a little boy in great trouble, 
all on his account; and he, the object of so much 
solicitude and expense and patriotic zeal, was 
hiding away, shirking his duties as guest, 
unwilling even to be the recipient of so much 
admiration. The offense of the truant from 
school sank into insignificance. 

Monsieur le Marquis looked meditatively at 
the boy. 

“Dost thou know it at all?” he inquired. 

“IT know it—some—sir. But I never saw a 
marquis. He must be a terrible person, sir, and 
I knew I should be so frightened when I saw 
his gold clothes and saber and crown and heard 
him speak, that I would forget everything. So 
I ran away, for I knew I was sure to be birched 
if I. stayed and forgot my piece, and I would 
rather be birched for running off and not having | 
to say it.” 

Monsieur le Marquis sighed and looked about | 
him. The woods were as tempting as ever, the 
birds caroled as beautifully as before—although | 
the marquis actually thought he detected a} 
sareastic note in their songs—and the wild flowers 
smelled as sweet, but the conscience of Monsieur 
le Marquis was troubled. 

“Boy,” he said, finally, “this is not as it should 
be. Wouldst thou disappoint the nation’s guest 
by failing to appear and recite what thy good 
schoolmaster has prepared for thee? Thou must 
learn thy piece and recite it to me until thou 
knowest it perfectly, and then we will return to 
town—where I, too, am awaited. The first lesson 
in life that all must learn is that headed ‘the 
fulfilment of duty.’ ” 

Monsieur le Marquis sighed again, and cleared 
his throat slightly as a breeze swept through 
the little wood, bending the tall windfiowers to 
the ground, so that, to the marquis’s guilty 
consciertee, they looked as if they were convulsed 
with laughter at his utterance of such a moral 
sentiment. 

“But the marquis!” objected the boy. “I 
shall die of fright when I find myself in his 
presence.”’ 

“Boy,” returned Monsieur le Marquis, reassur- 
ingly, “a marquis is no wonderful person such 
as thou imaginest—only a man such as thou wilt 
some day be—such as I am now—no better and 
no worse, and he will be vastly disappointed, as 
I should be, didst thou not fulfil thy share of the 
ceremonies in his honor. He does not wear gold 
clothes, or go about in peaceful countries wearing 
sabers, nor has he a crown. Indeed, I dare say 
Monsieur de Lafayette is dressed pretty much as 
I am, and that thou needst have no more fear of 
him than thou hast of me. Come, pretend that 
I am the marquis, and recite thy piece to me!”’ 

The voice which had commanded armies 
inspired the boy, and there in the little glade 
he stood up, and—corrected over and over by 











“THE LAST TOUCHES.” 
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Monsieur le Marquis, who held the precious paper 
—with awkward courtesy and gesture learned at 
so much bodily and mental pain from the school- 
master—who, panic-stricken, was even at that 
moment searching high and low for the recreant 
scholar—recited Doctor Percival’s Ode: 


When our patriot fathers met 

In that dark and trying hour, 
While the hand of Britain yet 
Pressed us with its weight of power, 
Still they dared to tell the foe 

They were never made for slaves, 
Still they bade the nations know 
They were free as ocean’s waves. 
Now the arch of empire swells, 
Proud and ing, fixed and strong, 
While the hand of ruin fells 
Nations that have flourished long. 
Loftier the temple springs, 

Telling on its front sublime _ 

How it scorns the rage of kings 
And the wasting tooth of time. 


None shall ever rashly dare 

Lift his hand against this shrine 
While its pediment shall 
Names so honored and divine. 
High above the sacred band, 
There in light unfading set 
Like twin stars of glory, stand 
Washington and Lafayette. 


“Ah,” said the boy, when he had finished, “‘if 
I could only say it to you instead of to the 
marquis |’ 

Suddenly Monsieur le Marquis raised his head, 
which had been bowed during the last words, 
and the boy saw that his eyes were wet with 
tears, although he was smiling. 

“Boy,” he said, “thou wilt say it to me and 


thou wilt not be afraid, for I am the marquis 
and thy friend. Thou wilt do thy duty so well 
that thy father will not birch thee nor thy school- 
master call thee a disgrace. Come, thou shalt 
ride behind me on my mare, and we will go into 
[the town, where our friends await us, and 
where methinks we should have been some time 
, ago!” 
| Monsieur le Marquis rose to his great height, 
| and sighed again as he gave one last look at the 
cool green of the forest trees, and at the violets 
‘and rattlesnake-weed and windflowers which 
| were no longer bending and swaying in derision, 
but seemed to be nodding a farewell. He took 
the astonished and delighted lad by the hand, 
‘and resolutely prepared to turn his back on the 
| shadowy oaks and the singing birds, and to 
| face civic banquets and processions and patriotic 


speeches. 

But just as Monsieur le Marquis started to 
untie his mare, who had had a long nap and had 
not been awakened to decide moral questions 
| and hear patriotic odes, the sound of galloping 
| horses and the rattle of coach-wheels were heard 
upon the road, and there appeared Monsieur le 
Marquis’s great barouche and four which, in 
spite of orders, had been sent back in furious 
haste by the townsfolk to bring the long-expected 
hero. 

Monsieur le Marquis and the boy climbed in, 
and seated side by side, the truants drove inno- 
cently and triumphantly into Lexington. 








*“TOUISY MAY is to sing a solo at 
the celebration,” Mrs. Hatfield 
was explaining to a visitor. 

“And I don’t know but she’ll be too fine 

to speak to her own folks when she’s 

rigged out in all her new things. Still, 

I don’t begrudge her the things. She’s 

worked real faithful pickin’ strawberries 

and doing all sorts of chores to pay for 
what she’s to have. She’s a good girl, 

Louisy is.” 

“But has she ever sung in public 
before ?”’ 

“She’s never sung a solo all by her- 
self except at one or two little Sunday- 
school concerts. I don’t know how it 
will be when she finds herself on the platform 
facing the big Fourth of July crowd.” 

“Oh, she’ll get through it all right. 
I have heard that she sings beautifully.” 

“Well, I don’t know but she does 
sing about as well as you could expect 
a girl of only fifteen to sing. It’s kind 
of curious; J can’t sing no more than 
a blue jay, and when her pa tries it 
the hens scatter in terror. She gets 
it from her Grandfather Hatfield over 
in Ware. He’ll be seventy-five come 
the tenth of next month, and he’ll sit 
down to a little organ he’s got and sing 
away by the hour. He’s coming clear 
over from Ware to hear Louisy May 
sing. He’s goin’ to leave her his organ 
in his will.’ 

“A piano would be better for her.’’ 

“Yes, Louisy May’s wild to have a piano, 
but we can never get her one with five younger 
children to rear up and school. Her Grandpa 
Hatfield mebbe could get her one; but I don’t 
know that he’s able to, although he always has 
been close-mouthed about his money affairs. 
You’ll be at the celebration ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; we are all going. And I expect to 
hear Louisy May beat ’em all.’’ 

There the conversation 

ended, because a red-haired 
girl came hurriedly into the 
sitting-room. She blushed 
furiously as she heard her 
name, 
On the morning of the 
Fourth of July Louisa May 
was very happy as she 
stood before the small 
mirror in her bedroom and 
gave the last touches to 
her toilet. Her challis had 
made up very prettily, and 
her mother had delighted 
her by an unexpected gift 
of a pretty pink ribbon 
sash. She had never before 
had such a beautiful hat, 
and there was but one 
thing to detract from her 
satisfaction with her appearance. 

“If only I didn’t have such a mop of red hair!” 
she said to the mirror. “If it was mouse-colored, 
like Amanda Dane’s, or a regular brindle, like 
Lucy Trent’s, I shouldn’t care. But red! It 
isn’t as red as it used to be, though, and I shall 
wear my hat while I sing—that will hide it a 
good deal.” 

There had been few holidays in Louisa May’s 
life, and never one so full of promise of pleasure 
as this. She had been to the village the day 
before to rehearse her song with Miss Hope, who 


“ SHE PUT BOTH HANDS 
OVER HER FACE.” 


was to play the accompaniment on the organ, 
and Miss Hope had said that Louisa sang 
beautifully. She had a very clear and strong 
voice, and she said to her mother as they drove 
toward the grove, “I don’t feel a bit nervous or 
afraid now.” 

She did, however, feel a little nervous when 
her turn to sing came, and she found herself on 
the platform before the audience that filled every 
part of the grove. The chairman of the day 
stepped forward and said: 

“We will now listen to a solo, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ by Miss Louisa May Hat- 
field.”’ 

At this some of the Grand Army men set up a 
shout, and Louisa May walked to the front of 








“YE LITTLE SASS-BOx!” 


the platform with the large silk flag she was 
to hold while she sang. 
The applause died 
away, and the organist 
had just begun to play 
the prelude, when a boy 
shouted shrilly: 
* ‘Redhead! Redhead! 
Better look out or the 
fireworks will catch!” 


opened her lips, but no 
sound came from them. 
She was trembling from 
head to foot. The flag 
fell from her hand down 
over the edge of the plat- 
form. ‘Then in an agony 
of embarrassment she put both hands over her 
face and began to cry. 

The boy who had called out “Red head’ 
suddenly felt a hand grip the back of his collar, 
and he was jerked from his seat by an irate little 
old man. 

*T’ll let ye know how ye call my gran’daugb- 
ter ‘red head,’ ye little sass-box ! You take that!’’ 
and he smartly boxed the howling boy’s ears. 
Then he hurried toward the platform and up the 
steps. A queer-looking little old man he was, 
with long white hair and beard. He had on a 
stiffly starched linen “duster” and bright blue 
jean trousers. Hurrying to Louisa May’s side, 
he put his arm around her waist and said, 
soothingly : 

“There, there, Louisy May! Don’t you mind 
that impudent little sass-box! You sing your song 
now. Come, grandpa will start ye off on it!’’ 

The old man picked up the flag which she 
had let fall to the platform, and 
holding its staff in one hand while 
his other arm was round Louisa 
May’s waist, he began to sing in 
a thin, wavering, but not unmusi- 
cal voice: 

“Oh! say, can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming— 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 


O’er the ramparts we watched, were 
so gallantly streaming!” 


He stopped at the end of these 
lines and said gently to Louisa 
May: 

a now, honey, you sing, 
too.”’ 

She had taken her hands from 
her face, and as she looked into 
the sympathetic faces of the people before her, 
she felt her courage rise. When the old man 
began to sing the next lines Louisa May’s 





Louisa May’s pink | 
cheeks grew pallid. She | 
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voice, clear and steady and sweet, rose high 
above his own: 


“And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there. 
Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 


Something of the lofty spirit of the grand old 
song suddenly filled Louisa May’s heart, and 
Her 


made her forget her wounded feelings. 
grandfather held 
the flag so that its 
folds were falling 
about her, and her 
eyes were shining 
and her face was 
smiling as she be- 
gan the second 
stanza in a voice 
without the least 
quaver. The old 
man did not sing now. He 
stood beside her, with one 
arm still around her, and 
nodded time with his snowy 
head and gently waved the 
flag above the singer. 

When Louisa May’s voice 
died away after the last lines, 
the applause was deafening. 
While it was still at its height, her grandfather 
stepped to the edge of the platform, holding the 
flag aloft. When he could be heard, he called 






“COME, NOW, 
EVERYBODY SING!” 


| out shrilly: 


“Everybody join me in singing the last two 
lines! Come, now, everybody sing !” 

“And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

The woods and the hills rang with the melody ; 
they rang again with the shouts of the people 
when the lines had been sung not only once, but 
three times. 

The governor himself congratulated Louisa 
May, and handing her the beautiful little silk 
flag he had been holding in his hand, he said: 

“Let me give you this to remember me by.” 

Louisa May thought that she could never be 
any happier than she was during the rest of that 
day, but she felt much the same way three days 
later when, on coming home from the strawberry 
patch, she found Grandpa Hatfield waiting for 
her in the hall. He flung open the parlor door 
behind him as he kissed her, and Louisa saw in 
a corner of the room a beautiful, shining new 
piano. 

“Why, grandpa!’’ she exclaimed, and flung 
her arms around his neck, half-laughing and 
half-crying. His dim eyes had a strange light in 
them, and his voice was not very steady as he 
said : 

“T tell ye, Louisy, I don’t know when I have 
heard anything that took such hold of me as the 
way you sung that grand old ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ I want it to be the first song you sing 
on your new piano. I’ll play it, and we’ll sing it 
together.’’ 

A few moments later a passer-by reined up his 
horse in front of the house to listen to the fresh 
young voice and the old and quavering one singing 
together : 


“And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 








“ LOUISA MAY’S VOICE. . 
. ABOVE HIS OWN.” 





- ROSE 
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A “HEADER” ON THE SKAGIT. 
By Henry Seligman. 
URING the third season after I started 
D my second sheep-ranch up the Skagit 
River, in the State of Washington, I had 
a curious adventure with a grizzly which may 
prove interesting to boys and wheelmen. 

This new ranch was four miles farther up the 
river than the old one where I had built my 
shack, and still lived most of the time. I had 
eight hundred sheep at the second ranch, with 
corrals and a log hut for the shepherds. But I 
was accustomed to go up there every day or two, 
for I like to see my sheep as often as possible. 
Sheep need to be looked after sharply, and are 
profitable only when the owner gives them skilled 
care and close attention ; such, at least, has been 
my experience. 

A trail had been cleared between the two 
ranches, along the left bank of the river, a little 
back from the stream. By the third year it had 
become rather a good foot-path. I then had the 

logs cut away and the loose 
stones thrown out, and bought a 
bicycle—a strong, heavy wheel 
suited to the work. A city man 
would have thought it a queer 
place for wheeling, but I soon 
became accustomed to the path 
and could go over it at a great 
pace, thus saving much valuable 
time. I rather liked it, too, for 
I am not fond of riding a horse. 

I had then a large Siberian 
bloodhound that a friend in Iowa 
had sent me, and this hound used 
to gallop after me as I wheeled 
back and forth. He was a savage 
dog. I would not keep such a ~ 
brute in a country that was well 
settled; but this is a pretty wild 

region, or was at that time. It is near the 
British Columbia boundary. A number of bad 
Indians and some queer white men used to 
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occasional mountain-lions and bears. 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


come around now and again, to say nothing of | in two places and I could only hasten the end of | have said what it was. It was doubled up side- 
In such | his suffering. As for the bicycle, if it had not | wise, and the wheels were battered together. 


circumstances as these, it is sometimes convenient | been for the tires and handle-bar, no one could | But I felt worse about my dog. 


to have a dog like Pete—that was his name— 
along with one. 

It was in September. I had been at the upper 
ranch all the morning, and at a little past two 
o'clock started to ride home. It is down-hill 
most of the way on the return trip, and I was 
scurrying along, with Pete following, when, just 
as I neared a place where there is a high rock 
on one side and fir thickets on the other, a bear 
appeared squarely in the path, not more than 
thirty or forty feet ahead of me. 

I suppose he was going to cross the path. A 
grizzly almost never meddles with anybody if he 
is let severely alone. He has his own business 
to mind, and he minds it scrupulously. This 
one wasn’t looking for me. Our paths simply 
happened to cross. 

It was a large grizzly. He saw me just as 
I saw him, and he probably had never seen a 
bicycle before. When a bear is astonished he 
always does one thing—rises up to look. That 
was what this one did, and he seemed to be ten 
feet tall! 

I knew I could not get off my wheel. The 
path was steep, I was going very fast, and I had 
no brake. There was no time at all to think. 
What I did was to yell, pedal with all my 
strength and try to dash past; for a grizzly is 
usually slow-witted. 

The plan didn’t work. When he saw me 
coming at him so fast, the bear started to turn 
and run, but had done no more than swing his 
big, shaggy body across the narrow path when 
I ran into him. There was no chance to turn 
out. 

When my bicycle struck the beast I slid clear 
over his back, and would have landed on my 
head in the path beyond, I guess, if the bear had 


not been attempting torun. Heactually jumped |in east Bengal. The mission was originally | “Love one another ;” 


once or twice with me sprawling on his fore 
shoulders. 

But by this time Pete had attacked him and 
taken a mouthful of his brawny haunch. When 
the bear felt the dog’s teeth he gave a roar and 
spun round. I remember hearing my own head 
thump against the rock, and what went on after 
that was a blank to me. 

The next I remember I was looking lazily at 
the dark green firs, and listening to a kind of 
soft sound like a cat lapping milk, with once in 
a while a little moaning noise. At last I turned 
my head a little and saw a big, iron-gray animal 
standing back to me, licking something; but I 
didn’t know it was the bear for some time. 









“WHAT I DID WAS 
TO VELL... 
AND TRY TO DASH 
PAST.” 











Pretty soon I saw what the brute was licking— 
a dog that lay outstretched on the ground, a big, 
bony dog. 

Suddenly I knew that the dog was Pete. 
Then the whole situation flashed upon my dizzy 
brain. I sprang up on one elbow, at which the 
grizzly turned his head and looked at me for a 
few moments, then resumed lapping the dog. 
The poor hound stirred and moaned faintly. 
The grizzly, however, was not licking his blood, 
but lapping his head and neck in the caressing 
way which an animal uses toward another of the 
same species. 

By this time my scattered wits were returning. 
I began to crawl slowly away. If I moved much 
the bear would turn his head to look at me; but 
when I lay still, the beast resumed its attentions 
to the hound. 

Very slowly I got away, foot by foot, moving 
first a knee, then a hand, until at length I was 
round the angle of the high rock. I then rose 
cautiously to my feet and hurried home as fast 
as my still dizzy head and trembling legs would 
permit. There was a great lump above my right 
—— and blood was trickling slowly down my 

eek. 


On reaching the shack I bathed my head and| marshals seemed particularly capable, and as | rumored that a tiger 
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AM writing this article in a room devoted 
to curiosities and mementos associated 
with the Christian Endeavor movement, 

and connected, each of them, with some story of 
interest. 
A ragged, soiled chain of tissue-paper links, of 





mercially speaking, perhaps the object of least 
value in the room. The old junkman would not 





| This worthless and shabby thing came from 


| far-away India, and makes memorable to me a | 


| strange scene of fellowship and brotherhood. 
| I received itata Christian Endeavor convention 


started by William Carey, the shoemaker mis- 
sionary, who was also one of the greatest 
scholars and linguists that the world has ever 
known. The convention was held in a little 
village of perhaps forty mud-houses, which were 
about evenly divided between heathen and 
Christian families. I had travelled two days and 
one night to get from Caleutta to the meeting- 
place. First up one of the long reaches of the 
delta of the Ganges River, then up the sinuous 
course of a canal in a canoe-like dingey in which 
I had to lie at full length, and, as the saying is, 
“keep my hair parted in the middle’ in order to 
preserve my equilibrium. 

About midnight we came to the end of the canal, 
and took the foot-path under the soft, full orb of 
the Indian moon. A number of native Christian 
Endeavorers were waiting to carry me to my 








istian Endeavor Mementos. 


By the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


almost all the colors of the rainbow, is, com- | 


| think it worth picking out of an ashbarrel, and | 
| yet it means more to me than many an article for | 
| which the collector would pay “broad dollars.” | 


| 


j 





The convention observed throughout the day 
| the rules and procedure followed by similar 
| gatherings which I have attended in other parts 
of the world, and the same general themes were 
| discussed. In the afternoon the leader said, 
| ‘Now we will make a chain of love for our friend 
from America,” and he called for verses upon the 
subject of love from people in the audience. The 
chapel was crowded with men on one side 
and women on the 
other, all sitting close 
together upon the 
earthen floor. 

| Promptly the verses 
came: “‘God is love;”’ 
| Walk in love;” 


and as fast as they 
were repeated they 
were written upon 
little slips of colored 
tissue-paper in Ben- + 
gali letters by two 
or three scribes ap- 
pointed for the pur- 
pose. Then the slips 
of tissue-paper were 
glued together by the 
deft fingers of some 
pretty Bengali girls; 
and a good Baptist 
deacon, rising in the 
middle of the chapel 
and throwing off most 
of his scanty garments 
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| doctor. 
| managed to sew up his gaping wounds with his 


}and treat his wounds in a more wap 
{2 
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instantly fatal. With a tremendous plunge from 
the tree-top the tiger flung himself upon Mr. 
Murray, tearing a long strip of scalp from the 
back of his head to his right eye, and then 
falling dead at the missionary’s feet. 

The brave missionary was five days from a 
Knowing something of surgery, he 


own hands, taking several stitches in his forehead 
and scalp. His devoted wife = 
nursed him with tender skill Pe 
until the physician could come prev 






at 
THE STUB OF A 
TENT-POLE. 


scientific manner, and gradually te 
he was brought back to life, but 
not to strength. The nervous 
shock had been too much for him. 
obliged to leave his field for two years. 

But when I saw him in his father’s home in 
Graaf Reinet, he was about to go back into the 
tiger jungle again to the people of his choice, and 
give them the rest of the life which had been so 
nearly sacrificed in their behalf. 
terrible adversary lay upon the floor of the Graaf 
Reinet parsonage, and before I went away he 
cut off the claw, which I now esteem as one of 
my chief possessions. 


He was 


A Memento of a Storm. 


NOTHER relic, which looks quite as 
worthless as the tissue-paper chain or 
the tiger’s claw, is the battered stub 

of a tent-pole, on one end of which is carved 
the monogram “C E.” 
This bit of wood has 
ahistory. On the eve 
of the convention of 
1896, which was held 
in the city of Washing- 
ton, a tremendous 
windstorm arose. The 
three great tents, the 
largest in the country, 
and the largest per- 
haps ever made, each 
of which seated more 
than nine thousand 


people, had been 
erected near the 
Washington Monu- 


ment on the “white 
lot,’’ which was kindly 
loaned by the govern- 
ment for convention 
purposes. 
Throughout the 
night before the con- 
vention the wind blew 


JTHOR. : ‘ 
with cyclonic force, 


The skin of his. 


destination in a kind of palanquin, which was | asa sign of respect, until he stood like a bronze 
really nothing but a section of coarse fish-net | Apollo with a girdle around his loins, approached 
stretched between two bamboo poles. After me and hung the paper garland round my neck, 
crawling into the fish-net and doubling myself | saying that it was a token of love and fellow- 
up into the shape of the letter S for a little while, | ship, and an expression of the tie binding the 
I concluded, to the great relief of my bearers as hearts of the Bengalis to their fellow Endeay- 
well as myself, to walk the rest of the way. orers in all parts of the world. Do you wonder, 
Before dawn we reached the convention village | then, that I prize these poor little links of tissue- 
of Chabikharpar, and on my hands and knees I | paper which have become tattered and soiled 
crawled into one of the little mud-houses for a | with much travel since that day? 
few hours of sleep. Already the Endeavorers | 


had begun to assemble from far and near. Of | An Odd Token of Respect. 


coursé there were not accommodations in that 
little village for the six or eight hundred delegates 
expected, and as most of them had travelled all 
night from their respective villages to reach the 


r 


UT this was not the only token of fellow- 
B ship that I received on that occasion. 


There hangs on my wall a dilapidated 


The rain descended in torrents, and as I heard 
the tempest howling about the Ebbitt House, I 
feared that all the tents had gone down in the 
gale, and that it would be impossible to open the 
convention the next day. 

But our worst fears were not realized. Only 
one of the tents had collapsed; Tent Endeavor 
and Tent Washington had stood fast, although 
their beautiful decorations were somewhat blurred 
and soaked. But Tent Williston was flat on the 
ground. In spite of the utmost care on the part 
of the guards, who had spent all the night trying 
to save it, the tent-pins had been pulled up by 
the force of the gale. The enormous stretch of 
canvas, loaded with tons of water, bore too 
heavily upon the poles, which were snapped off 


convention in season, many walked all the next bird of grotesque appearance, made of cardboard 
night after the meeting was covered with gold and silver 
over to get back to their tinsel, and with a huge blue 
homes. eye on €2cn aide of his absurd 

After a few hours of sleep, head. This bird, perched 
broken, but at the same time upon a stick which was 
soothed, by the voice of wreathed in flowers, was 
hymns and songs which given me to hold in my hand, 
came floating into my mud palace from the| while in the other hand I received three little 
groups of young people who were making their | limes, also given as a token of respect. Before 
way under banana-trees and coconut-palms to | me was a plate of delicious bananas, the gift of 





A BIT OF THE “ CHAIN OF LOVE.” 


already more than half-full, although the sun had | ancther had sprinkled me all over with rose- 
not yet risen, and that new squads of delegates water from a beautiful brass bottle, the top of 
were constantly arriving along the little foot-| which was perforated like that of a pepper- 


paths which stretched out into the country in| sprinkler. Still another had rubbed the back of 


shori, and the great tent lay in a confused white 
mass upon the ground. 

But the pluck and enterprise of the Washington 
committee were equal to the occasion. It is an 
enormous piece of work to erect such a tent. 
Perseverance and energy, however, can accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible, and within two 
days Tent Williston spread its white wings as 





the chapel, I rose, to find that the chapel was | ancther society; and the representative of still | 


every direction. 


The ‘*Chain of Love.’’ 


[ ILL these little bands carried brilliant ban- 
A ners, sometimes of elaborate design and 

# sometimes simply pieces of red calico 
attached toa long bamboo pole. These waving 
banners, together with the turbans which sur- 
mounted the swarthy faces and the flowing 
robes of gay material, made the scene most 
picturesque. The effect was decidedly heightened 
by the way in which the different companies 
approached the chapel. 

Each band was under the lead of a chief 
marshal or drum-major, who headed the little 
group, marching backward, while his followers, 
with a peculiar step, half-way between a dance 
| and a sober march, advanced singing, accompanied 
| by rude drums and fifes. Two or three of the 





my hands with a drop of attar of roses, and 
| another gave me a piece of betel-nut wrapped in 
|a@ green leaf to chew, in order that I might 
| refresh my jaded powers. Was there ever hos- 
pitality more gracious or graceful, more kindly 
|and generous than that with which these “mild- 
|eyed Hindus” receive their guests from across 
| the sea? 

| On the same mantelpiece with the “chain of | 
love” is another treasure of a very different | 
| character. It is a single claw of a fierce South 
African tiger. That, too, has a story connected 
with it. Andrew Murray, a missionary En- 
| deavorer of Cape Colony, had gone far into the 
| interior to establish a mission. This was success- 

| fully accomplished, 
jand a church and 
mission house had 
been built. 

| One day it was 
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rested a bit, and then calling one of my shepherds, | soon as they had brought in one society and | from the jungle was in the vicinity, making 
proceeded to the scene of my adventure with a seated it upon the chapel floor, they would go out | depredations among the flocks and endangering 


couple of rifles. 


| into the jungle and bring in another in the same 


the lives of the natives. Mr. Murray sallied out 


But the grizzly had left the place; we found | fantastic way, but with the most solemn and | with his gun to put an end, if possible, to the | 
only my wheel and poor Pete, still breathing, | serious countenances, for thus to approach the! marauder. Finding the animal ina tree, he fired, 


but more dead than alive. His back was broken | chapel was a genuine part of their worship. 





| but the shot, unfortunately, did not prove 


before, and for the last three days of the conven- 
tion it safely housed the nine thousand people 
who sought its shelter. As a memento of this 
great storm and of the enterprise of the young 
Washington Endeavorers, I prize the rough and 
battered tent-pole stub. 


My Banners From Jamaica. 


8 HAVE various banners on my walls, 
banners red and gold and white and 
silver, banners in Telugu and Tamil, 

Hindi and Hindustani, in Chinese and Japanese, 
in German and French, in Arabic and Armenian. 
But some of those I prize most are in plain 
English, as, for instance: ‘‘Spanish Town First 
Baptist Church sends welcome.” 

Another town that rejoices in the name of 
“Sligoville’ “sends greetings.” These towns 
are in the lovely tropical island of Jamaica, and 
I am further reminded of my friends, the 
Jamaicans, by a beautiful banner, decorated with 
real ferns and with a border of dagger-plants, 
which tells of the Jamaica Christian Endeavor 
Convention of 1899. 

An incident which shows the thoroughgoing 
loyalty of the black people of Jamaica to the 
British flag I always associate with one of these 
banners. It was in the ancient capital of 
Spanish Town that the meeting was held. The 
great church was thronged with black people, 
for in the whole island of Jamaica there are 
only fourteen thousand whites to six hundred 
thousand blacks. A courtly and distinguished- 
looking black pastor sat upon the platform and 
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introduced me to the audience as the speaker 
of the evening. 

With an oratorical flourish that was both 
graceful and dignified, he remarked: “We are 
delighted to weleome our ‘cousins from America,’ 
as we English people say.” 

The only Englishman on the platform was 
convulsed with laughter, but I regarded the 
remark as a beautiful and touching tribute to the 
benignity of British rule in Jamaica. These same 
black men often speak of “going home,” although 
they never were within three thousand miles of 
the shores of Great Britain, and probably never 
will be as long as they live. 

On a large square of black cloth I have pinned 
a multitude of badges representing states from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to) 
Mexico. The picture of a pine-tree on a green | 
ribbon stands for Maine, the original Christian 

tndeavor state. The sole of a miniature shoe 
is stamped with the letters of the Lynn Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

New Hampshire has a map of the Granite 
State printed upon a celluloid shield, with all | 
roads leading to Concord in the center, where the 
convention was held one year. Texas sends a | 
blue ribbon with the picture of the Alamo upon 
it, showing that that year the state convention 
was held in San Antonio. From Florida comes 
a beautiful silver tarpon scale, with the monogram 
of the society, and mounted upon ribbon of the 
Florida colors. Binghamton, New York, the 
“broom town,” had for its badge last fall at one 
of the best conventions ever held, an emblem cut 
in the shape of a new broom, one of the kind that 
always sweeps clean, covered with the appropriate 
legend. 





From the Prison Societies. 


SIHIE badge of the great World’s Conven- 
| tion held last July in London, perhaps 
e) the largest gathering of Christian people 
ever held, is a beautiful gilt device representing 
a map of the world surmounting the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Two gavels of beautiful inlaid work were made 
by the prisoners in the Kentucky state prison, 

and were forwarded by them to 

be used in calling to order one 
of the great national gatherings. 

I can imagine these poor fellows 
toiling away day after day upon 
these bits of handiwork, knowing 
that they could never attend a con- 
vention where the gavels were to be 
used, but with a great longing in 
their hearts, not only for freedom, 
but for the better and nobler life of 
which the convention was to tell. 

These were not hardened wretches, 
but men convicted for some crime 
committed in an hour of passion or 
strenuous temptation, men who, in 
prison, had turned over a new leaf, and to the 
chaplain and warden had given evidence of 
genuine reformation. 

One of the most touching messages that ever 
came to a convention was from the society in the 
state prison in Wisconsin. The telegram read as 
follows: 

“The boys in the only Christian Endeavor 
society in the world which cannot be represented 
at your convention send their greetings.” 

That was some years ago, but now there 
are many other prison societies among these 
reformed men that are doing a splendid work 
in starting them upon the path to a better life. 

Another gavel was given me in India, and in 
the head on either side is a silver rupee, let 
skilfully into the wood by a Tamil-speaking 
Endeavorer. 

Still another is made of a piece of wood 
from the old Williston Church pulpit, where 
the first society was formed twenty years ago. 
In one side of this gavel is embedded a piece of 
the corner-stone surrounded by a gold band 
appropriately inscribed, and over this corner-stone 
on the second of February just past—the birthday 
of the movement—was placed a bronze tablet, 
marking the church as the birthplace. To this 
tablet have contributed Endeavorers not only in 
America and Great Britain and Australia, but in 
Europe, India, Africa and China. 
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ONE OF 
THE PRISON 
GAVELS. 


The Fuchau Gavel. 


WUT perhaps the most curious gavel of all 
B is one made of a rough piece of pine 
wood into which is set an equally rough 

stick for a handle. 

The charm of this lies not in its beauty, but 
in the story connected with it, for it is made 
from the house 
in Fuchau, Chi- 
na, in which, 
fifteen years 
ago, the first 
Endeavor soci- 
ety in all China yy" ost curious GAVEL OF ALL. | 
was formed. | 
The house was torn down, but a beam from it | 
was saved, and out of this beam was fashioned | 


this rude gavel, which was used to call to | 
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but I doubt if any will be found that is more 







seemed to grow faint. The candle would 

have fallen from his hand if Henshaw 

had not caught it. He dropped in a heap on the 
stairs and a groan came from his lips. } 
Henshaw tore open Murray’s coat and dragged | 
out a package done up in brown paper. Murray | 

made not the slightest resistance, but sat looking 

more like a dead man than a living one, while 
occasionally a half-inarticulate cry of distress | 
would come from him. As Mr. Curzon had said | 
of. Harbishaw, he had been conquered by a) 
criminal impulse, not by criminal habits. 
Henshaw ran down-stairs to the window and | 


COMPANION. 


Since then a more euphonious word, common | characteristic of the purpose and design of the | Journal from getting it; for, agitated and even 
to all the dialects of China, has been chosen, | movement than this first name adopted by | unnerved as Henshaw was, the newspaper 
the Endeavorers of Fuchau. 





BSC OOD” 
Molly Elliot Seawell 
In Five Chapters.—-Chapter Five. 


that—that night. The penitentiary couldn’t 
be worse than this—and the poor people 
will get their money back. The thought 


S HENSHAW stopped speaking, Murray | of the poor people’s money was what kept me 


awake. By the way, how about that package I 
gave you?” he asked Murray. 

“That’s in the shrubbery somewhere—we can 
find it,’”’ said Henshaw. 

When Henshaw walked into the little telegraph 
office the clock pointed to ten minutes past twelve 
o’clock. The operator was at his instrument, 
and as Henshaw entered, turned to him eagerly. 

“Have you seen any commotion at the Hender- 
son place to-night ?”’ he asked. 

‘“*Y-y-es—a little,” faltered Henshaw. 

“Well, there was evidently something going on 
over there about. an hour ago, and I’ve fancied 


threw the package out into the shrubbery. Then | for a week past there was somebody in the house, 
he came back to Murray, who sat in the same | and I told one of the Morning Journal fellows 
place, evidently in the most intense mental | who happened round to-day. You see, it might 
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instinct for a “scoop’’ was still strong within 
him. . 

The Journal man waited patiently until he 
| heard the last click of the instrument, but 


~~ | Henshaw had drawn a dozen sheets of old 


| manuscript out of his pocket, and handed them 
| to the operator. 

| “Send that,” he said. 

|* The Journal man, nearly wild with impatience, 
| concluded to try a little persuasion upon Hen- 
shaw, who looked very young and boyish to be 
| sending anything of consequence to a newspaper. 
He therefore said politely : 

“Excuse me, but 1 have an important despatch 
that I am anxious to send, and I would be glad 
to have the wire for a few minutes.” 

“Excuse me,’’ answered Henshaw, with equal 
politeness ; “‘my despatches are important, too,” 
and he immediately began writing furiously on 
the telegraph blanks around him. 

The Journal man saw Henshaw’s scheme in 
a minute. The old manuscript was just some- 
thing he happened to have in his pocket, and he 
| was merely sending it to hold the wire. The 
operator grinned when Henshaw remarked to 
him: 

“The wire is mine until you are checked at the 
other end, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes,” answered the operator, working away 
with a smile. 

The steady click went on for five minutes more. 

The Journal man then began to beg. 

“See here,” he said, “I know your game! 
Your paper’s got it. Don’t bea dog in a manger ; 
let me have it, too!’’ 

“Can’t—first duty to the paper,” answered 
Henshaw, writingaway. “I havegota Journal 


“Henshaw,” the young man cried, ‘‘I swear 
that until I went into that room I never had a| 
thought of anything but the 
reward! At first Harbishaw 
showed fight, but we clinched, 
and I soon had him under 
control. Then he told me if 
I’d let him up, and let him go, 
he’d give me ten thousand 
dollars! It staggered me, and 
some horrible instant impulse 
made me let him up, but I 
held on to him. He went to 
an old valise in the corner 
and took out this package.”’ 

Murray brushed his hand 
across his face. 

“Well, I took it, and then 
I let him jump out of the rear 
window. I wouldn’t live over 
the time I spent before I 
heard you coming back for 
millions. I seemed to turn 
idiot as ouickly as I had 
turned rascal—all rascals are 
idiots—and—you see, I broke 
down right away—” And 
Murray, as if unable to say 
another word, stopped. The 
heavy drops were rolling 
down his face, and he was 
trembling as if he had the 
ague. 

Henshaw’s mind was so 
shaken and confused that he 
could hardly be said to think, 
but some instinct impelled 
him to ery: 

“But we must try and get 
Harbishaw !”’ 

“He'll tell on me,” was 
Murray’s reply. 

“No matter! No matter!’”’ said Henshaw, 
breathlessly. “And besides, he broke away from 
you, and the best thing you can do now is to try 
tocatch him. He ought to be easy tocatch. He 
can’t possibly escape now.” 

“But I wouldn’t touch that reward!’’ said 
Murray, in an agony. 

“T’m not thinking about the reward,” answered 
Henshaw. “I’m trying to save your good name. 
And if you want to save it, you’ve got to stir 
yourself !’’ 

Murray recovered himself physically very 
quickly. The two started down-stairs. As soon 
as they went out, they began to look round. | 
There was a path leading into a belt of woods 
close by, and both of them felt instinctively that 
it was the path of the unfortunate wretch whom 
they were after. 

Within a quarter of an hour they came up 
with him. He had fallen on the ground from 


anguish. | 


just possibly be old Harbishaw in hiding. The 
Journal fellow came in a few minutes ago to 
know if I had heard anything more. 


He’d 


















“*] HAVE GOT A ‘JOURNAL’ FELLOW HERE WHO IS DYING TO GET THE WIRE.”’ 


himself, and I sent him over there.’’ 

“Did you?” said Henshaw, with forced calm- 
ness, and what he would have called at any other 
time a sickly smile. Then he determined upon 
the policy of rashness. He turned back his lapel 
and showed a reporter’s badge. 

“I belong to the Daily Times, so you can’t 
expect me to take any interest in what the 
Journal people find out. I’ve got a message, 
though, for the office.” 

He seized a blank, covered it quickly with 
writing, and handed it to the operator, who fell 
back in his chair in surprise as he read: 

Curzon, Times Building. Murray and I have got 
the man I saw that night in the blue car and came 
back to tell you about. Send somebody to this 
station at once. Murray has him at present. 

HENSHAW. 


Hardly had the instrument begun to click before 





weakness, and the valise lay by him. the door flew open, and a strange young man ran | 
Henshaw, who had strangely and forcibly taken | in. He, too, grabbed a telegraph blank and began | 
the lead, said to Murray: |to write. Henshaw heard him muttering to 
“You stay here with him, while I go to the | himself as he wrote rapidly: 
station and wire the office. And, Murray, don’t} “Found place—bird has flown—must put 
abuse him. He’s an old man —” | detectives on his track—has been at Henderson 
“Abuse him!” answered Murray. ‘How could | place within twelve hours.’”’ Then he walked up | 
I do that?” | to the operator and curtly said: “Can: you send 
Harbishaw sat up on the ground, wiping his | this to the Morning Journal immediately 2” 
face, and apparently the least agitated of the| ‘‘He is sending a message for me to the Daily 
three. | Times,” quietly replied Henshaw. 
“There it is—in that valise—all the bank’s| The two young men looked at each other very | 


fellow here who is dying to get the wire, but 1’ll 
send until I drop before he shall have it.” This 
he supplemented by a full but somewhat mixed 
history of what had happened, inter- 
spersed with the formula found on 
the back of the telegraph blanks. 

“Isn’t there a telephone anywhere 
in this town?” demanded the Jour- 
nal man, in a rage. 

“There might as well not be any,” 
said the operator, langhing. ‘The 
only station is down in Pendleton’s 
store, and locked up since nine 
o’clock. He lives most two miles 
out, and he wouldn’t come in if you 
begged him on your knees.”’ 

The Journal man grew desperate. 

“This is infamous!” he cried to 
the operator. “If you keep this up, 
i the Journal will make it 
its business to have you 
fired out!’’ 

“And the Daily Times 
will give you a better 
place at more money,” 
said Henshaw. 

The operator, nettled by 
theJournal man’s threat, 
continued to pound away 
with renewed energy, and 
a determination to stick 
by the Daily Times. 
The Journal man then 
began to get restless. 
There were no more trains 
to town until the “owl 
train” should pass, soon 
after oneo’clock. He con- 
cluded to hold out until 
then. The operator was 
beginning to get very 
tired, and begged for a 
rest. This Henshaw 





| prowled around without finding out anything for | agreed to, but he stood by, holding a pile of 


| closely written blanks before him. As soon as 
| the operator could begin again, he started off on 
| Henshaw’s pile. 
| Meanwhile one o’clock approached, and with 
| its approach the operator’s face was wreathed in 
| smiles. He was clearly on the side of the Times. 
| As the rumble of the train drew near, the Journal 
|/man went out to board it, but what was his 
surprise and disgust when it rushed past without 
stopping! He ran to the station-master, who 
| was just putting out his lantern. 
| “Why didn’t that train stop here?” he cried. 
| Because,’ answered the man, “it don’t stop 
| without a signal, and I didn’t know you were a 
passenger. You haven’t been in the waiting- 
| room; you’ve just been telegraphing.” 
| “That’s just what I’ve not!’ groaned the 
‘unlucky reporter, turning back disgustedly into 
| the little telegraph office. 

“You might as well make up your mind that 
the Journal will be ‘scooped,’ ”’ said Henshaw 
to him, “‘but you’ve done your best. If you had 
got here first, it would have been all up with the 
Times. But you can’t doanything, and if you’ll 
wait a little while, there’ll be a special train out 
from the Times office, and we'll take you back 


to town.” 


“Small favors thankfully received,” answered 
the Journal man, from the midst of his’ despair 
at being “scooped.” 

Within ten minutes the rattle and roar of the 


order the All-China Convention held in Fuchau | money! You may think I’m crazy, but I’m glad | hard. Each had some news of Harbishaw and | “ special” was heard; it was coming as if the 


in the spring of 1900. It was struck upon a little 


Chinese drum to remind the audience that the first 
Chinese society was called in the Fuchau dialect | 


| 


the “Drum - Around and Rouse- Up Society.” | 


to be caught. For three weeks I’ve lived like | each wanted to get it to his paper; but Henshaw | 
a rat in a hole up there. I got a little food | had the wire. 
occasionally, but I nearly starved, and I haven’t| ‘To get the news to the Times was the most 
slept for more than a half-hour at a time since | important thing; the next was—to keep the | 


engineer had thrown the throttle wide open. 
When it pulled up at the station, Mr. Woodruff 
and two or three men jumped off and ran into 
the little office. Henshaw, with wide, bright 
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eyes full of excitement, was standing by the 
operator, reading something off monotonously, 
while the man, with a white face and leaning 
his head on his left hand, worked at the instru- 
ment steadily. 

The Journal, like the Times, went to press 
at half past two, and there was still an hour in 
which it might get the news—and the Journal 
man still held on desperately to the last chance of 

the news to his paper. 

“T say, Mr. Woodruff,”’ said Henshaw, almost 
before Woodruff had a chance to speak, “can’t 
one of these fellows take the wire now? I’ve 
been standing —”’ 

Before Henshaw could finish the sentence, the 
operator fell back in his chair, with a faint 
smile. “I’m done up,” he said. “I’m not very 
strong, and I feel like fainting. I couldn’t send 
another word to save my life.” 

There was clearly no chance for the Journal 
man. Somebody helped the operator to the door, 
where the fresh, cool air of the summer night 
seemed to revive him; but it was perfectly plain 
that, as he said, he was “‘done up.” 

And so was Henshaw. With a reporter to 
stand guard on the telegraph instrument in case 
the man might revive enough to go to work, and 
with Mr. Woodruff and another reporter and an 
officer with a warrant plunging down the railway- 
tracks toward the Henderson place, there was no 
doubt of the success of the “‘scoop.”” Henshaw 
climbed into the special car, which was on a 
siding, the locomotive having steam up‘and ready 
to start at a moment’s notice. The only thing 
obtainable at the station had been an ordinary 
box car, with some hay spread on the floor. 
Henshaw, in spite of the tension of his nerves, 
was so overcome with fatigue that he lay down 
in a corner, and in two minutes was sound 
asleep. 

The next thing he remembered was the rattle 
and rumble of starting. He saw by the light of 
a lantern, as they bumped along rapidly, a group 
of two or three strange men guarding Harbishaw 
and the valise—and Murray was bending over 
Henshaw with a strange look upon his face. 
And there were Mr. Woodruff, and a reporter 
or two, and the discomfited Journal man. 


Henshaw started up and began to rub his eyes, | 
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the ghastly gray of the first dawn was showing 
in the leaden sky, Henshaw said hurriedly : 
““Murray, you are behaving like a lunatic about 
that reward. You know you are entitled to half, 
and if you refuse it, with what Harbishaw will | 
tell, you will at once arouse suspicion. You 
threw the package of money away, and if you | 
take your share of the reward everything will be | 
all right. And can’t you see that it is impossible | 
that I should be entitled to all of it?’ 
Henshaw argued with him all the way home, | 
but when they got to Murray’s room, Murray | 
was no more persuaded than in the beginning | 
that it was madness to refuse the money. 
Henshaw slept an hour or two on Murray’s 
bed, Murray meanwhile watching him as a 
mother watches a child, and feeling in his heart | 


COMPANION. 


an intensity of gratitude. This honest, straight-_ 
forward young fellow had saved him. Whenever 
that thought came back to Murray, he would 
have given Henshaw everything he had on earth. 

And the Journal was “‘scooped.” The next 
morning the Times had the whole thing, and | 
the names of “our enterprising young reporters, | 
Richard Henshaw and Arthur Murray,” were | 
blazoned upon the first page of the paper. | 
Henshaw was “made”? as a newspaper man. 
The reward was a fortune to Hugh and Mary | 
and little Jane,—for Murray steadily refused to 
touch a penny of it,—and with a peculiar 
professional thrill that marked the true newspaper 
instinct, Henshaw gloated over the great ‘‘scoop”’ 
with a delight that all the words in the dictionary 
could not half express. 


THE END. 
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CURIOUS, thrilling and true story 
A comes from Montana. In some 
sparsely settled districts of this 
mountain state school-teaching is, at best, a 
lonely calling. Last summer, in what is 
known as the Haystack District of the Upper 
White Clay Valley, Miss Emma Barglof, 
a young teacher of Swedish extraction, 
had only one pupil during hay-time and 
harvest. 

For five long weeks Miss Barglof and 
little Nettie May had ‘‘kept school’’ together. 
The log schoolhouse, built in the mouth of a 
deep ravine, was shut in on three sides by 
somber pitch-pine-trees. 

As the teacher could not teach or her young 
pupil study all the time, they made a couch 
of pine boughs in a cool corner of the room, 
and relieved the tedium of existence by 
after-dinner naps. At other times they 


and in an instant it all came back tohim. Murray | wandered in search of berries or fashioned 
| decorative wreaths of ferns, or even joined 


was the first who spoke. 
“Henshaw deserves the reward,” he said. 


in the boisterous play of a lively fox- 


“Half of it, you mean,” answered Mr. Wood- | terrier which was allowed to follow them to 


ruff. 

There was only a dim light in the car from the 
lantern, but Henshaw could see Murray’s hand- 
some face, and there was a new expression upon 
it,—-something that had aged it and humiliated it,— 
and he looked like anything but a man who has 
just achieved a great success. 

“No, I don’t mean half,” said he, firmly. “I 
mean that Henshaw did the whole thing, and 
I wouldn’t touch a dollar of that reward for any 
earthly consideration.’’ 

This was so unlike Murray that Woodruff 
concluded him to be unnerved and a little befogged 
by the excitement of the occasion. Henshaw 
said nothing ; he realized that Murray was acting 
strangely, and the saving common sense that 
went with the Henshaw blood made him at once 
take up another cue. 

“Do you know, Mr. Woodruff,” he said, “I 
didn’t realize until we had got started and it was 
too late to turn back, that I ought to have gone 
to the office first, and let you manage the business. 
It certainly was ‘fresh’ in Murray and me to 
start out to do this on our own hook; but I 
declare, neither of us thought of it until it was 
too late, as I said.’ 

“It’s a very good thing you succeeded, young 
man,” replied Mr. Woodruff, deliberately, and 
with a peculiar look out of his eye. “I will give 
you and Mr. Murray a slight warning. In the 
future, when anything of the greatest importance 
like this occurs, involving the enterprise of the 
paper and its character as a news-gatherer, it is 
preferred that the editors shall have some share 
in the management of the affair, and I have a 
great mind to recommend that both of you shall 
have your salaries docked for this week,”’ which 
last neither Murray nor Henshaw took seriously ; 
but the first part of the speech they understood 
at once. Suppose they had failed! Henshaw 
grew pale when he thought of it. 

Henshaw could not return home that night ; he 
felt bound to see the paper through the press. 
At half past two promptly the building resounded 
with the roar and thump of the great presses. 
Harbishaw was by that time safely lodged in 
jail, and Henshaw and Murray were being 
lionized by the staff of the Daily Times. 
Murray persisted in giving all the credit to 
Henshaw, while Henshaw justly said that he 
could have done nothing without Murray. This 
magnanimity struck everybody forcibly. 

But Henshaw had undergone a transformation 
of character. He still loved Murray, but never, 


as long as he lived, would he again fall under | 


the slavish control of his affections. 
all now,—Murray’s weakness, his momentary 
lapse,—and the conviction came home to Henshaw 
that Murray, too, was a changed man. Murray 
had stood on the brink of crime, and by a miracle 
he had escaped. 


He was not a criminal at heart, and the horror | leaps to follow his quarry through the window; | plucky terrier. 


He saw it | 





| school. 


One morning in July, just as they had 
“opened school” and the Third Reader 
“class” was reciting, the attention of teacher 
and pupil was distracted by a loud barking 
of dogs out upon open ground toward the 
creek. ‘“ Bunts,”’ the terrier, immediately 
bounced out-of-doors, and ran, joining in the 
dog racket with his shrill yip-yappings. 

Almost immediately there was a furious 
outery directly in front of the schoolhouse. 

As the noise continued there, rendering 
attention to books impossible, teacher and 
pupil went: to the door to satisfy their curi- 
osity. They discovered three strange dogs 
barking at the foot of a thick-topped pine which 
stood a little way out toward the valley road. 
Bunts was also taking a vigorous part in the 
demonstration. 

Plainly some wild creature had taken refuge in 
that big pine, but the eyes of the teacher and the 
little girl could not penetrate its dense green 
foliage. While they thus stood looking and 
wondering, a horseman came galloping along the 
road and halted near the tree. He wasa stranger 
to them, and evidently the owner of the strange 
dogs. 

“Here! Come here!’’ he shouted. ‘Here, you, 
Jake, Snap, come here! I’ll beat you all good, 
now! Here! here!’ 

Then, as the crazy dogs paid no heed, the man 
grew angry and cracked a long cattle- whip 
warningly. This availing nothing, he rode at 
them furiously, slashing right and left. The 
dogs now ran off with tails between their legs. 

“Hope them dogs haven’t broke up your school, 
miss !”” the man halted to call back to the teacher. 
“Since I been lookin’ for my steers, they sure 
have give mea heap of trouble treein’ porcupines.”” 

Miss Barglof made a polite reply, and the 
horseman moved on, with difficulty getting his 
dogs to follow. Bunts, the pugnacious terrier, 
refused to be called off. While teacher and pupil | 
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** THE TEACHER LEAPED UPON A DESK.’’ 


upon which a pipe-flue rested. There, upon a| 
large flat stone, out of reach of the dog, the | 
snarling creature took refuge. 

Bunts filled the room with courageous noise, | 
and the teacher, gathering assurance as she | 
realized that the cat was not truly very formi- 
dable,—it was not more than twice the size of a 
common house cat,—determined to drive it out-of- 
doors, or at least to assist the dog in doing so. 
Beneath a loose board behind her desk she kept 
a straight-handled ax for splitting kindling-wood 
in cold weather. She got this weapon. 

“Now, Nettie,”’ she commanded, ‘‘you go out 
to the road and keep watch; and if you see me) 
coming in a hurry, run with all your might for 
home. I’m not much afraid, but the creature | 
might fight hard.” 

The little girl started to obey, but had no 
sooner reached the door than she turned back 
with a scream of fright, ran to the corner couch, 
and flung herself face down, half-fainting with 
terror. 

A snarling scream of rage thrilled through the 
room, and shook every nerve in Miss Barglof’s 
body. She turned from the beast inside to face | 
one, many times its size, that had thrust its great | 
yellow head in at the doorway. 

It was a mountain-lion—the dam of the spotted 
cat. Its big, round eyes scintillated with a) 


| head. 


| Bunts, and threw it out to the dam. 
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deep chest tones. Her square jaws were opened 
quite wide enough to take in the terrier’s head, 
and yet his demonstrations alone seemed to hold 
her in check. Doubtless, too, she hesitated to 
enter, fearing a trap, and yet she had plainly no 
intention of abandoning her kit. 

The teacher found strength and courage to 
flourish her ax above the dog, and actually 
attempted to strike the threatening lion upon its 
At this demonstration the beast leaped 
backward, and instantly Miss Barglof closed the 
door. 

She then ran to the nearest window and let 
down its lower sash. There were still three 
open windows, and as she turned to close another, 
fresh affright awaited her. The old cougar had 
reared herself against the wall, and had thrust 
head and claws in at the opening. 

But for the dog, the beast would doubtless have 
entered the room. The terrier, however, leaped 
upon a desk-top, and thrusting his fierce little 
muzzle almost within reach of the beast’s claws, 
barked savagely. ‘The kit joined in the clamor 
with frightened whining. 

Several times the teacher had shouted to Nettie 
to lie perfectly still, and the little girl had not 
once lifted the terror-stricken face she had buried 
in her arms. 

The dreadful threatenings at the window 
continued for a full minute. Miss Bar- 
glof hesitated, wondering if she might not 
attack the kit and drive it out at a 
window. But when she attempted to 
approach it the dam’s demonstrations 
became too ominous. 

By this time the teacher’s nerves, stout- 
hearted as she was, had reached a high 
state of tension. Her desire to end sus- 
pense was well-nigh uncontrollable. With 
teeth set, she laid her ax upon the stove, 
and while fresh threats stormed at her 
from the open window, she seized a 

heavy top griddle or lid, and stepping 
in behind the dog, hurled it with 
all her might at the lion’s head. 
The heavy missile struck the win- 
dow-sill with a crash, and again 
the cougar bounded away to seek 
another entrance. 

Miss Barglof quickly let the win- 
dow down with a jarring bang that 
shook the building, and then turned 
her attention to the whining cougar 
kit. 

She secured her ax and attacked 
it boldly, determined to get the 
creature outside, dead or alive. 
At her first stroke the young lion 
leaped to the floor, and the terrier 
closed with it instantly. 

A sharp and furious struggle 
took place upon the floor. Snarl- 
ing, spitting cat and growling dog 
rolled over and over in what 
seemed a bouncing ball of black 
and tan and yellow. 

From the first, however, the 
terrier had the advantage, and soon his teeth 
closed upon the nape of the young cougar’s 
neck, and the fight was ended. 

But the kit gave one last shrill meow, which 
was a most effective appeal to its dam. Straight 
at one of the closed windows the frantic old 
cougar leaped. She struck the panes midway, 


| and but for their double central sash she would 


have gone clear through. As the splintered glass 
fell, Miss Barglof turned to see the vicious beast 


| clinging, her head and three legs thrust through 


the broken panes and clawing frantically for 
support. 

The teacher leaped upon a desk, confronting 
the scrambling brute, and struck it a swinging 
blow upon the head. ‘The cougar, dropping to 
the ground, whirled about and about, holding its 
head sidewise, as if half-dazed by the heavy 
stroke. 

Then Miss Barglof stood guard at the broken 
window and watched the cougar dam until the 
creature had recovered its senses, and discouraged 
at such effective resistance, lay down upon its 
belly, thrashing its tail about and again snarling 
in futile threats. 

The teacher now took the body of the kit, 
which she was compelled to tear away from 
The old 
one snarled afresh at this demonstration, and 


resumed their tasks, he continued to yap fiercely | greenish light, its cruel fangs were bared, and the | then, realizing that her kit lay before her, she 


at the hidden quarry in the pine-tree. 

In fact, he barked himself hoarse, and only | 
came in when quite exhausted, to lap water from | 
a wash-basin, and to lie down to a disturbed and | 
grumbling sleep. After the noo. lunch Miss | 
Barglof and Nettie lay upon their couch, and soon | 
were sleeping more soundly than the terrier. 

From this nap the two were awakened a half- | 
hour later by fierce barks and snarls just outside | 


| the schoolhouse. As they rose, a spotted, yellow 


and brown creature sprang, spitting and squall- 
ing, upon a window-sill, and thence to a desk-top, 
whence it again leaped to the top of a big box | 
stove in the rear of theroom. There the strange- | 
looking wildcat halted to hump its back and hiss | 
spitefully. | 
Outside the terrier made several ineffectual | 


of what he had so nearly fallen into almost | then, yapping in a frantic fashion, he came | 


paralyzed him. He got away from the office as 


bouncing in at the door. As quick as lightning, | 


creature snarled and hissed in most threatening | 
fashion. The plucky terrier faced this new- | 
comer, barking fiercely into its very teeth. | 

The old cougar and its kit were evidently the | 
animals that the stranger’s dogs had chased to | 
cover from the creek-bottom. The old one, on 
account of the house so close at hand, had lain in 
hiding; but the kit, when all was quiet, had 
descended to run about. As this little creature 
knew nothing of men’s habitations, it had 
approached the schoolhouse, and had promptly 
leaped in at a window when the dog attacked. 
And now the savage old dam had come to the 
rescue of her young one. 

The teacher felt that the beast must be kept 
outside at all hazards. Trembling but courageous, | 
she took her place, with uplifted ax, behind the 


The threats of the old cougar were fearful. | 
She had discovered her kit, and her eyes roved | 


soon as he could, dragging Henshaw with him. | almost, the cat jumped a distance of ten or twelve | from its perch to the barking dog, while she | 
When the two were in the quiet streets, where feet, from the top of the stove to a chimneypiece | hissed and snarled and rumbled forth growls in | harvesting alfalfa in the field. 


rose quickly and sniffed eagerly at the lifeless 
spotted thing. 

Her bristling hair fell smoothly upon her 
back and her tail drooped. Immediately she 
seemed quite another animal—a creature tamed 
and subdued by the tragic fate of her young one. 
She made no sound whatever, but looked about 
like a hunted thing. 

She trotted away from the dead kit, and looked 
back as if coaxing it to follow, and yet not 
expecting it to do so. This manceuver she 
repeated several times, returning to sniff at the 
body and to lick the soft fur caressingly. Then, 
with an air of great dejection, she lifted the 
lifeless kit in her mouth and trotted off among 
the pines. 

The teacher now aroused Nettie and soothed 
her with assurances of safety. Yet when the 
two dared to go out-of-doors they did not stop 
running until they had crossed the Mayhew 
irrigating ditch, and found three men peacefully 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The country is a century and a quarter old 
to-day, and the Fourth of July finds it still 
young, growing, flourishing, free, independent 
and hopeful. 


How many trees can you distinguish in the 
dark by the sound which the wind makes in 
blowing through their leafy branches? Few 
practical exercises in botany are more interesting 
than the attempt thus to identify trees. Every 
man should be his own detective to the extent of 
letting passing sounds tell him as much as possi- 
ble of what he cannot see. 

A New York newspaper remarks that 
“ferries come and ferries go, bridges rise and 
bridges fall, but tunnels last forever.”” There is 
a scientific truth in the observation. Of all works 
of man earthworks—plain earth-mounds sodded 


over—are about the most enduring. A properly | 


constructed tunnel is essentially a work in earth, 
and so almost as permanent as the great globe 
itself. poe 

It is a fact worth bearing in mind that 
whenever news is scarce in Washington the 
correspondents are sure to set afloat one of two 
rumors: that an extraordinary session of Congress 
is to be called, or that some member of the Cabi- 
net is about to retire. Matter for a second 
despatch is furnished by a denial of the rumor. 
A knowledge of this device will enable readers 
to estimate the probable truth of these rumors 
when they first make their appearance. 

Only a year has passed since the census 
was taken, and yet the increase of population 
in some parts of the country is so marked as to 
arouse curiosity as to its extent. ‘The Governor 
of Oklahoma maintains that the population of 
that territory is now one hundred thousand 
greater than a year ago. The growth of all the 
Northwest has also been remarkably rapid. 
The oil discoveries in Texas will doubtless give 
the state a considerable impetus. The country 
is starting in well for the census showing of 1910. 

One may sympathize with the writer of 
a letter lately published in the London Times, 
and yet not be able to repressa smile. “I recently 
attempted to alight from one of the new American 
tram-cars,” writes this indignant Englishman. 
“T am sure that I used the utmost care, yet I 
was thrown nearly thirty feet!’”” Evidently the 
poor man had never before ridden on a street-car 
which moved fast enough to make it unsafe to 
alight while the car was in motion. One is led 
to think that the plan to give London real rapid 
transit is succeeding. 


A patriotic New Yorker, a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution, is preparing to give 
to each of the public-school buildings of New. 
York City a copy, of colossal size, of the famous 
Houdon bust of Washington. The model, made 
by Wilson MacDonald, one of the oldest sculptors 
in America, has already been accepted. The 
public-spirited donor believes that love of country 
should be taught in the schools, and that there is 
no better way of teaching it than by keeping the 
memory of the greatest patriots fresh in the 
minds of the pupils. Naturally the Father of 
his Country comes first. 

Tradition asserts that the Queen of Sheba 
gave Solomon an intricately pierced stone to 
thread. He solved the problem by forcing a 
worm, dragging a thread, to crawl through the 
winding passage. The modern version is on a 
magnified scale. To test the right of Chicago 
to call itself a saport, the steamer Northman, 
loaded with Western grain, timber and machinery, 
has made the voyage from Chicago to Hamburg 
by way of the Great Lakes and the Welland 
canal. The white thread of her wake can hardly 
fail to weave a new and important pattern into 
the maritime commerce of nations. 

The rights of a striking workman were 
clearly and concisely stated the other day by a 
New York magistrate who was hearing a case of 
assault. “You may work for whom you please,” 
he said, “‘as long as you please, and leave when- 
ever you please. If you can do better or get 
more money, you have a perfect right to do so. 
But every other man has the same right to sell 
his labor for what he sees fit, to work as many 
hours. as he pleases, and to accept whatever 
compensation has been agreed upon between 
him and his employer. The law does not permit 
you to interfere with him.” If every striker 
would keep this simple statement in mind, labor 
troubles would at least be free from violence. 

Western apples sent to the New York 
market last season afford new proof of the impor- 
tance of packing goods in the best way. In the 
ordinary New York flat there is seldom room for 
a barrel of apples, nor would fruit bought in such 
quantity keep until used. On the other hand, 
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apples purchased by the dozen or the peck are 
expensive. Western growers who acted upon 
this knowledge were well paid. Last year they 
shipped their apples to New York in boxes. 
They were sold at barrel rates, and the boxes 
were conveniently kept on the fire-escapes until 
freezing weather. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand boxes were sold last winter, and this year 
the number will be still larger. 

American statesmen have made much of 
the stability which this government derives from 
its written constitution. ‘They were and are 
perfectly right about that. Yet it seems to have 
been overlooked that we are gradually forming 
also an unwritten constitution. One of its prin- 





ciples is: No third term for a President. Mr. 
| McKinley has lately defended that principle in 
terms so emphatie and conclusive that the people 
|may regard it as finally incorporated into the 
| structure of the government. 

* © 

CHIVALRY. 


To be above returning blow for blow, 
| Magnanimous alike toward friend and foe. 
Charles W. Wynne. 


® © 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


O holiday in the year is hailed with greater | 
joy by the younger members of the com- | 
munity, particularly by the boys, than | 

that which is celebrated to-day; nor is there | 
another which is awaited with so much dread by 
their elders. The one occasion when John and | 
Thomas might have remained in bed as late as | 
they pleased without fear of being called is also | 
the one occasion when, in all probability, they 
got up of their own accord long before daylight. _ 

The circumstances seem to indicate a lack of 
that “community of interest”? which is supposed | 
to characterize modern business methods; and | 
the reader will very likely take this side of the 
controversy or the other, according as he is still 
young enough to revel in noise or old enough to 
prefer quiet. 

Mutual consideration and compromise will 
help the matter. The man whose morning nap 
is cut short must not forget the days when he 
himself used to get up at two o’clock in the 
morning to ring a forbidden church-bell and fire 
the old musket under a neighbor’s window. 
When he recalls those days, and at the same 
time reflects upon his present moral worth and 
the respectability to which he has attained, he 
will feel better about the future of that Jones 
boy. 








The Jones boy, on his part, needs to study 
history, particularly the history of the Declaration | 
of Independence. He will find that it was not | 
signed on the second of July, nor on the third, but | 
on the fourth, and then not before daylight. He 
will also discover that the signers had a mind to 
secure liberty for the people, not license. If 
they had foreseen Young America’s method of | 
celebrating their bold Declaration, they would 
have held that even adults have some rights 
which boys and girls are bound to respect. The 
liberty they demanded did not include the seizure 
of a citizen’s front gate for a bonfire, or the firing 
of cannon in front of his house at midnight. 
Yet the signers have been regarded as rather 
broad-minded men, and not altogether spiritless. 

With these things in mind, let us make the day 
all that the anniversary of the greatest event in 
our history demands. 


* & 


AN UPWARD MOVEMENT IN WAGES. 


N busy times wages are raised; in dull times 
they are cut down. ‘To the casual observer 
the two movements seem to counterbalance 

each other, and to have no more significance 
than the swing of a pendulum. 

But when a broad view is taken of the course 
of wages in the United States for the last twenty 
or thirty years, there is disclosed a movement 
which is not that of a pendulum—a movement 
distinctly upward. It has not been steady. It is 
not universal. If a wage chart of the different 
industries were prepared it would exhibit a 
maze of zigzag lines. Yet there would be few 
lines which did not touch a higher level at the 
close than they reached twenty or thirty years 
ago, and fewer still which had dropped during 
that period. 

In some instances the wage-earner’s improved 
condition takes the form of higher wages; in 
others of fewer hours of work, and in not a few 
cases he is actually receiving more money each 
week for fewer hours of labor than twenty years 
ago. In the New York building trades, for 


a day higher than they were eighteen years ago, 
yet the mechanic is working two fewer hours 
each day. Painters who received three dollars 
for a ten-hour day in 1880 are now getting three 
dollars and a half for an eight-hour day. 
Statistics covering one hundred establishments 
in each of twenty-two different industries in the 
United States for a period of forty years, and 
including reports of nearly five million employees 
in the last year, show an average of four hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars in 1890 compared 
with three hundred and forty-six dollars in 1880. 
The movement during the forty years was not 
continuous; the 1880 average was lower than 





example, on the average, wages are forty cents | 





that of 1870. 


In any consideration of wages one should not 
lose sight of the fact that a general decline in the 
prices of commodities operates as a substantial 
increase of wages. 

The comforts of life are more in number and 
better in quality than they ever were before, 
and there is greater opportunity to give every 
child a good start. Yet these things cost money, 
and it is because wage-earners spend their money 
freely for them that the cost of living seems 
nearly to keep pace with the increase of wages. 
The average man saves no more, possibly, than 
the average man of a generation ago, but he 
lives a richer life. 

® © 


KEEPING COUNSEL. 


Better be silent than thy purpose tell 
To others and enjoin them secrecy 
From the Persian. 


* © 


TRAINING THEIR EYES. 


HERE used to be a popular game which 
consisted in covering a dozen or more small 
articles with a pan or basket, then the cover 

was raised long enough to count ten, and the 
quickness of observation of those present was 
tested by seeing how many of the articles each 
person could name after the cover had been 
replaced. 

It was one of those diversions which educate 
as well as amuse. It taught the eye to seize 
things at a glance, and often made people 
acquainted with inabflities which they had not 
suspected. 

Something like this game may have to be made 
a part of the training of British soldiers. Gen. Sir 
Frederick Maurice, commanding at Woolwich, 
has issued a general order to his subordinate 
officers urging them to “‘teach their men the use 
of their eyes.”” He points out the superiority of 
the Boers to the British in ability to see quickly 
and accurately and to notice small details, as 
shown in the war in South Africa. 

This superiority he attributes to the better | 
training which the South Africans had secured | 
in the pursuit of wild game and the occupations 
of farming and grazing inan open country. The 
same kind of training is, of course, impossible 
for the British soldier; but General Maurice 
believes that by drilling him constantly to notice 
the most minute details of his surroundings, the 
general accuracy and scope of his observation 
may be much improved. 

The experiment will be watched with interest. 
It has always been recognized that races bred 
to outdoor life, and individuals given to such 
occupations as botany, ornithology or the chase, 
are generally possessed of keen vision, and take 
cognizance of matters which escape the ordinary 
eye; it has been left for the present generation 
to employ artificial training in conferring such 
powers. 
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THE “CONSCIENCE FUND.” 


MONG the miscellaneous sources from 
A which the United States government 
derives revenue few are more interesting 
than the “conscience fund.” It is not, in a 
strict sense, a fund, but is the money received 
from persons who are troubled because they 
have defrauded the government at some time, 
and desire, in a spirit of penitence, to make 
restitution. Sums large and small are sent. 
Usually a letter accompanies the remittance, 
explaining the nature of the fraud, but rarely is 
the writer’s name signed. Uncle Sam makes 
acknowledgment of all receipts from this source 
in the Washington newspapers. 

Some of the letters which are queerly expressed 
get into the newspapers and create an impression 
that a contribution to the conscience fund implies 
eccentricity on the part of the sender. An 
examination of the letters on file at the Treasury 
Department would dissipate the error. No one 
can read them without becoming convinced of 
the sturdy penitence which prompts them. 

A clergyman is often the medium through 
whom those make restitution who, under his 
ministration, have been led to see the error of 
their ways. The largest amount in the history 
of the fund—fourteen thousand dollars—came 
through an English clergyman. It was sent to 
make good the penitent’s frauds upon our 
customs laws. 

One poor fellow who had taken two loads of 
wood from a government timber reservation, in 
sending payment therefor, added: “Let him that 
stole steal no more.” 

Conscience fund receipts, in the ninety years 
that they have been kept in a separate account, 
amount to three hundred thousand dollars. They 
are used for current expenses like any of the 
other moneys of the Treasury. 


® © 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


S cities broaden and become more dense in 
population the problem of quick transit 
becomes of ever-increasing importance to 

the community. No other municipal under- 
takings involve such great engineering feats and 
such enormous expense as those which have to 
do with travel from one part of the city to another, 
and from suburbs to center. 

Only a little over three years ago Boston com- 





pleted a subway for electric cars at an expense 
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of six million dollars; yet since then an elevated 
road has been built at an expense of ten millions, 
and was opened last month, and at the time we 
write, a bill for a second subway is before the 
legislature. At the same time a tunnel under 
that part of the harbor which separates the 
city proper from East Boston is in process of 
construction. 

In New York the largest steel suspension 
bridge in the world has already thrown its pre- 
liminary threads across the East River, and two 
other great bridges are projected. Even these, 
together with the old bridge, will not suffice, it 
is believed, for the enormous traffic between the 
two great boroughs of the metropolis; and the 
mayor of New York has signed a charter for 
a tunnel under the river. Meantime, a subway 
extending nearly the whole length of Manhattan 
Island is well under way, and it is even proposed 
to burrow under the bed of the ocean to Staten 


| Island and the Jersey coast. 


The expense of these great undertakings would 
have been considered prohibitive even a genera- 
tion ago; yet to-day they command ready capital, 
and cities are able in many cases to secure liberal 
compensation for the franchises. 

The enterprises we have mentioned are but 
examples of the change that is taking place in 
almost all the great cities of the country. Some 
communities are compelled to undertake great 
things, others are so fortunate as to need only 
less costly artificial avenues; but that which 
suffices for to-day will be wholly inadequate ten 
years hence, and every city that is growing 
rapidly must look forward to the time when it 
must disfigure itself with an overhead structure, 
or pierce a tunnel beneath its streets. 


® © 


ORCHARD RIMES. 


EW of the orchard customs of Old England 

seem to have found their way oversea to 

New England, where, nevertheless, in the 

sweet pink clouds of blossom-time in May and 

the glowing days of summer fruitage, our orchards, 

in their productiveness and beauty, are worthy of 
all that fancy and poetry can express. 

There were—and in remote places are still— 
in England many curious orchard observances, 
for planting, for grafting, for blossoming and for 
harvest times. With most of them are associated 
old traditional rimes, handed down from generation 
to generation. 

In Dorsetshire the first mug of cider from the 
press is drunk to the prosperity of the orchard, 
the lees being flung on the ground at the foot of 
the oldest or the finest tree. This quaint old toast, 
recited in the broad Dorset dialect, accompanies 
the act: 

Yere’s to thee old apple tree 
Be zure ’e bud, be zure ’e blow 
And bring vorth apples good enow 
Hats vul, caps vul 
Dree bushel bags vul 
Pockets vul, mouths vul 
Hearts vul and thankvul— 

Huzzay, old apple tree! 
A Dorset planting rime is equally ancient and 


interesting: 
Drought not dry ’e 
Canker spare ’e 
Storm not shed ’e 
Thief go by ’e 
Till ripe and ready 
Varmer spy ’e 
Shake ’e, take ’e 
Market make ’e 
Luck who sell ’e 
Luck who buy ’e! 


® © 


FINDING THE LOST LAMB. 


HORTLY before the death of Eugene Field a 
S friend from one of the Southern States told 
him a pathetic story of a girl who had 
wandered away from her home in the country. 
She had grown weary of the drudgery and dreari- 
ness of her life on the farm, and her vanity and 
pride having been touched by unfortunate compli- 
ments to her beauty, she had run away from the 
farm and taken refuge in a large city, with the 
usual results of that dangerous step. 

Her old father, who in his rough way had been 
devoted to her, mourned for the girl he had lost; 
but in his simplicity it never occurred to him to 
try to find her, for the world beyond the limits of 
his township was vast and forbidding. But word 
came to him one day that somebody had seen his 
daughter in the city, a hundred miles away, and 
with only that to guide him he went in search of 
her. 

Once in the city, he shrank from the noise and 
confusion of the crowds. He waited until night, 
and then when the streets were comparatively 
deserted he roamed up and down from one street 
to another, giving the peculiar cry he had always 
used when looking for a lost lamb—a cry the girl 
herself had heard and given many times in her 
better days. A policeman stopped the old man 
and warned him that he was disturbing the peace, 
whereupon the father told his story, and added: 

“She will come to me if she hears that ery.” 

The officer was moved by the old man’s simplicity 
and earnestness, and offered to accompany him 
in his search. So on they went up and down 
the thoroughfares and into the most abandoned 
sections of the city, the farmer giving the plaintive 
ery and the officer leading the way that seemed 
the most promising of success. 

And success did come. The girl heard the cry, 
recognized it, and intuitively felt that it was for 
her. She rushed into the street and straight to 
her father’s arms. She confessed the weariness 
and misery of her lot, and begged that he would 
take her back to the farm where she might begin 
a new and better life. Together they left the city 
the next day. 

The story deeply touched Mr. Field. He often 
spoke of it and declaied his intention of making 
some literary use of it. But he never quite made 
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up his mind whether he should treat it in prose or 
in verse, sometimes favoring the one form and 
sometimes the other; and before he had settled | 
the matter death cut him off, and so the story of | 
the old farmer and his lost lamb awaits another 


poet. 
e © 


IN A FOREIGN TONGUE. 


If there is one thing thoroughly and beyond 
question American it is certainly the Declaration 
of Independence. Few documents are so familiar 
to Americans of to-day, and of few is the history 
so well-known. 





We can follow, through the efforts of the faithful | 
historian, its suggestion, conception and execution, 
rough draft, revision and amendment; we know | 
the manner of its signing, its promulgation and its | 
reception by the public. But there is one odd fact | 
in relation to it which assuredly is less known, | 
which is brought out by Lucy Forney Bittinger, in | 
a recent interesting volume of research on colonial 
affairs. 

It was, naturally, a Philadelphia paper that had 
the honor of first containing the great, the epoch- 
making news of the Declaration. Moreover, it 
was a paper—not the Philadelphia papers, although 
there were already several published there. It 
was one paper alone which secured this glorious 
“scoop” at the expense of its less fortunate rivals. 
Their day of publication did not fall, as that of this 
fortunate weekly had the luck to do, on Friday— 
and the Declaration was signed on Thursday. 

It was a day when “‘seare-heads,” crimson print, 
and tremendous head-lines stretching across a 
sheet were unknown, and when the emphasis 
of type was employed modestly; nevertheless, 
Heinrich Miller, a worthy German colonist, promi- 
nent among the patriotic Germans of the city, set 
forth the news in the boldest and blackest antique 
type available in his spirited paper, the Staatsbote. 

This is how it read—our German readers and 
young students will readily translate, and a little 
clever guessing will serve those who are unac- 
quainted with Deutsch: 

» Philadelphia, den 5. Guli. Geftern hat der 
athtbare Congres diefes veften Landes die Ber- 
einigten Colonien freye und unabbangige Staaten 
erflaret. Die Declaration in Engliih ift geiest 
in der Prefie: fie ift Datirt ben 4ten Juli, 1776, 
und wird heut oder Morgen in Dru erjdeinen.” 


® © 


A PREDICTION ALMOST FULFILLED. 


While Sir William Kirby Green was the British 
minister to Morocco he was suffering both from 
a stroke of paralysis and from an affection of 
the heart. Hall Caine dramatically describes the 
closing incident of his diplomatic career. 

Day after day Sir William met Mulai Hassan to 
discuss with him the Cape Juby claims, and every 
time the business was put off. Sir William was a 
man of temper, and the delay irritated him. At 
length in the midst of one of his ceremonious 
interviews with the sultan, while Mulai Hassan 
smiled and waved his hand, and insisted that the 
business could wait until to-morrow, Sir William 
lost all command of himself, and broke in on his 
majesty’s dismissal with these words: 

“My lord, listen. You do not know what you 
are doing, but I will tell you. You are killing me. 
Yes, and any of these days I may fall dead at your 
feet. I might fall dead at your feet now. And if 
that should happen, remember one thing, my lord, 
my country will call you to account.” 

Mulai Hassan listened, and spoke not a word. 
No man had ever addressed him thus before, and 
his vizier and ministers and troops of servants, 
who bowed and crouched before him, had heard it 
all. His fine black face twitched slightly, and he 
said: 

“Let us finish the business immediately.” 

It was settled then and there. 

In the middle of that night Sir William died. 
When the news of his death was brought to the 
sultan fear seemed to take possession of him. It 
was evident that he remembered the words the 
minister had addressed to him the day before. 
Possibly he was glad that he had at least finished 
the business that had brought Sir William so often 
into his presence. 

= & 


WATER-COOLING IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


When a native woman of one of the broiling 
hot little villages of interior Nicaragua wants to 
cool some water she sets about it in a way little 
calculated to cool herself. The average native 
woman looks frail and listless, but there is no 
suspicion of listlessness about her process of 
water-cooling. She fills a half-gallon earthenware 
jar about two-thirds full. The jar is made of baked 
clay, and not being glazed is partially porous, so 
that it soon becomes moist on the outside. 

By means of two leathern straps, firmly attached 
to the neck of the jar, the woman causes the same 
to rotate swiftly in the air. The mouth is wide 
open, but centrifugal action keeps the water from 
flying out. The endurance exhibited by the women 
in this sort of calisthenics is marvelous. 

When the operator thinks the water is sufficiently 
cooled she stops the movement by a dexterous 
twist of her wrist, and hands the jar to the man | 
who has been waiting to quench his thirst. 

Usually he takes a mouthful, gulps it down and 
growls, ““Moocha calora,” which is a native patois 
for “wretchedly hot,” and she patiently resumes 
her task of describing pinwheels. It is said that 
by this process tepid water can be reduced to the | 
temperature of a very cool mountain spring. 


® & 


DISINTERESTED. 


Lord Monboddo, an eminent member of the 
Scotch judiciary and one of the clear-cut figures in 
Boswell’s immortal “Life” of J ohnson, was a great 
beau in his youth, and in his later years a brilliant 
and learned, if whimsical, man. 

He was a friend of the Garricks, and one day 





was their guest at their villa at Hampton Court 
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when Hannah More was also visiting there. They 
were walking together in the garden, when his 
lordship astonished the fair and sprightly Hannah | 
by a declaration of love and an offer of his heart 
and hand. Meeting with a positive refusal, he 
soon returned to the house and made a clean 
breast of it to Mrs. Garrick. | 

“I am very sorry for this refusal,” he said, in | 
conclusion; “I should have liked so much to teach 
that nice girl Greek.” 


® © 
NEW “ANTIQUE” ARMOR. 


One of the newest things in the line of imitation 
is papier-maché armor. By means of this latest 
improvement people whose ancestors indulged in 
crusading, or took part in the long wars between 
England and France, can reproduce the ancestral 
mail at a comparatively small cost. According to 
the wishes of the customer, the armor can be 
turned out bright steel, silver and gold inlay, 
hammered brass, rusty iron or malachite. 


As described by the New York Evening Post, 
the new goods are calculated to deceive the best 
critics, and to give all the satisfaction of the 
—- coat of mail. They are warranted not to 

reak easily or to cut ee guest upon 
whom they may happen fall. All descriptions 
of armor can be had. The breastplates worn by 
the Puritan and the skull-caps of Cromwell's Lron- | 
sides are as easy to procure as the suits of armor 
of the knight. | 

The new invention has aroused the anger of the 
dealers in antique armor, who declare that it is 
intended to ruin their trade. 

lf we exclude from the argument its manifest 
tendency to deceive, the invention is in some 
respects a — one. A papier-maché battle-ax 
or a double-handed sword may be entrusted to a 
toddler of four without danger to the baby in the 
cradle or the cat on the rug. The —— ma 
break a window, but it will not break a head. If 
inserted in the kitchen stove it will burn up, 
although with some difficulty. 
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NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


There are bad bargains that we remember, 
sometimes with regret and often a little bitter 
amusement. Says Mrs. E. D. Gillespie in her 
“Book of Remembrance :” 


My father had taken some land in Illinois for a 
bad debt, and this he had never visited. After he | 
had paid taxes on it for several years, he was | 
asked to sell the tract. He agreed to do it, and 
named the price, which was the sum he had paid 
for it, without the taxes. 

The deeds were scarcely signed when my father 
found that a city, Peoria, was growing up on the 
spot. He was naturally disappointed at what 
seemed the ill luck of the occurrence; but several 
years after, his annoyance was tinged with amuse- 
ment. A man came into his office, and asked: 

“Are you W. J. Duane?” 

“Tea.” 

“Did you own the site of the city of Peoria?” 
es.” 


“ 


“Did you sell it for six hundred dollars?” 
pe ag 


The man rose from his chair. 
“Good-by,” said he. “I only thought I’d like to 
look at you.” 
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RESPECTFULLY REFERRED. 


As the Green Bag has it, Chief-Justice Marshall 
used to narrate with great glee the following 
correspondence on a point of honor between 
Governor Giles of Virginia and Patrick Henry: 

“Sir,” wrote the governor, “I understand that | 
fe have called me a bobtail politician. I wish to | 

now if it be true, and if true, your pears | 

“W. R. Giles.” 





Patrick Henry’s rep! romptly: 

“Sir, I do not recollect calling you a bobtail | 

litician at any time, but think it probable that I 

ave. I can’t say what I did mean; but if you will 
tell me what you think I meant, I will say whether | 
you are correct or not. Very respectfully, | 
_ “Patrick Henry.” | 
This was leaving it to Giles with a vengeance; | 

but as there was no further correspondence, the 
Governor of Virginia must have read satisfaction | 
somewhere between the lines of Patrick Henry’s | 
brilliantly equivocal reply. | 


came 
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DID NOT BELONG TO HIM. 


John Muir, the mountain-climber and naturalist, 
lives in one of the most beautiful parts of the | 
Contra Costa valley in California. A writer in 
Ainslee’s Magazine, who had been sojourning with 
him, tells this story illustrative of his fondness for 
birds and his wide humanity: 

It was a fair picture of peace and plenty, under | 
the soft, blue September sky. A stream ran close 
at hand, shaded by alders and syeamores and the 
sweet-scented wild willow. On the bank nearest 
us stood a solitary blue crane, surveying us fear- 
lessly. A flock of quail made themselves heard in 
the underbrush, and low above the vineyards a 


shrike flew, uttering his sharp cry. Noting him, I ||; 
said to Mr. Muir: . bits y 


“Why, no,” he said; “they are not my birds.” 
® & 


A DIPLOMAT’S TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN. 


Like a beacon burning through all the nights is 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln’s personality. 


“Of all the great men I have known,” says Sir 
Edward Malet, the English diplomatist, in his just 

ublished volume of reminiscences, ‘President 

incoln is the one who has left upon me the impres- 
sion of a sterling son of God. Straightforward, 
unflinching, not loving the work he had to do, but 
facing it with a bold and true heart; mild whenever 
he had a chance; stern as iron when the public 
weal required it, following a bee-line to the goal 
which duty set before him. I can still feel the gri 
of his massive hand and the searching look of his | 
kindly eye.” | 


“So you don’t kill even the butcher-birds?” | 
| 


TEACHING THE MOSQUITO. 
It is possible to accomplish not only more than 
one expects, but much more than one desires. 


“T understand Brown went to New Jersey last 
summer to study the mosquito,” said one man to | 
another, referring to a well-known entomologist. 


“So I heard,” said the second man, “but when I | 


met him the other day he said he felt that instead 
of studying entomology he’d been engaged in | 
teaching anthropology most of the time!’ | 


& © 


“Vanity,” said Lord Rosebery recently, “is a 
centipede with corns on every foot.” | 


COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentyfrice.” (Adv. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, | 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session begins Sept. 1th. 
Training for University. Scientific School, Business 
ife. Athletics. Gymnasium. Excellent health record. 
The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head-Master. 














To introduce the high standard of the 
American School of Correspondence, the 
Trustees will award a limited number of Free 
Scholarships in Electrical, Mechanical, Station- 
ary, Locomotive or Marine Engineering 
Ventilation and Plumbing, and Mechan 
ing, to properly recommended applicants. 

Prospectus on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
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MB. J. E. PARRISH of Paris, Illinois, the father 
of this beautiful little girl, writes: **1 send you 
a photograph of our little daughter, Jane Parrish; she 
is twenty-six months old and has been raised entirely 
upon Mellin’s Food. She weighs thirty-six pounds 
and is in perfect health.’’ 
If you will send us your name and address, we will gladly 
send you free of charge a sample of Mellin’s Food. 
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Suspender 
Waist 


Made of best quality ; 
material, and on a com- $ 
mon-sense plan, being 3 
reinforced around the 
arm holes and belt in | 
such @ manner as to 
support the clothing 
from the _ shoulders. 
26 to 12 years. 


By mail, postage paid, 
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Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly > 
2,000 ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN 
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more than half of them illustrated, sent on re- 3 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


We have no agents. q 
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Our goods sold only at this one store. 
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= Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 3 


MBLLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Famous for its rich 
., creamy,never 4 
drying lather 
> _ Ses SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, - = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or Square), 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, - « 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, « = 50c, 
Williams’ Shaving ‘Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 Ib.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet, 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
oe 7 o iid Stick 7 10c. 7 
The only firm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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“For doing this each day and 
night 


I get a penny new and bright; 
But s’pose they ever guessed 


ag *twas play 
| With RUBIFOAM to brush 
\ away, 
Then I would never get my 
pay.” 


RUBIFOAM sells everywhere for 25c. a bottle. 
A sample sent for 2c. in stamps. 








E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Exquisite | 
Tonal 
Effects 


ARE made possible by the || 
perfect voicing and the won- || 
derful stop system of the 


ESTEY | 
ORGAN. 


Catalogue on Request. 
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HERE lived in China, years ago, 
An odd old mandarin, 
Whose temper was so peppery 
They called him Sin-ah-sin. 


He wandered through the crowded streets 
In search of daily bread, | 

And wore a garment long and straight, 
Which once was brightest red. 


But worn in all the dust and rain, 
In dampness and in dew, 

It stiffened slowly with the grime, 
And turned a dingy hue ; 


And like a cylinder became, 
So long, and straight, and round, 
It wrapped Ah-sin from head to heels, 
And in it he seemed bound. 


And out upon the collar high 
His yellow queue hung down, 
Till nothing of that mandarin 
Was seen, but just his crown. 


This robe so heavy did become, 
That he could searcely walk, 

And o’er the top of it he tried 
In vain, alas! to talk. 

The boys they chaffed, and taunted him, 
And missiles at him cast, 

And called him shabby Sin-ab-sin, 
As he went dragging past. 

Though Ah-sin’s blood did often boil 
At cruel jest and jeer, 

The while he wore that rigid coat 
The lads had ne'er a fear. 


And so, one pleasant July day, 
The gamins round Ab-sin 
Said, “Let us have a little fun 
With this old mandarin.” 
And stepping up applied a torch 
To Ab-sin’s precious queue, 
When flashing forth a brilliant light, 
They heard a noise, and whew!— 
They saw Ah-sin, from out their sight 
Go up in flame and smoke, 
While o’er their heads, in tiny bits, 
Flew pieces of his cloak. 


With pent-up wrath he did explode, 
That poor old mandarin, 

And far from coats, and cares, and boys, 
Went grimy Sin-ab-sin. 
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OUTSIDE THE PRISON GATE. 


H E following is the substance 
of a true story recently told 
by a gentleman who had 
been one of the prison com- 
missioners of the State of 
Connecticut : 

“Some thirty years ago, 
when I was passing the 
state prison at Wethersfield 
I noticed the gate open and 

aman come out. The tears streamed from his 

eyes, and he stood perplexed. 
“*Where now, my friend?’ I asked, cheerfully. 
***T don’t know, sir. 1 don’t suppose any one 
wants me anywhere.’ 
“*T am walking to Hartford; come with me.’ ” 
It was a warm day in early May. The poor 
convict opened his heart to his new acquaintance, 
and told him what had brought him to the peni- 








tentiary. 1t soon came out that the convict had | 
made shoes in prison. 

“*T think I know a man,’” said the gentle- 
man, “ ‘who will hire you in his factory, and if I 
were in your place I would not lisp a word about | 
having been in prison.’ 

***You have been very kind,’ said the released 
prisoner, turning away with quivering lips; ‘I 
must say good-by. I can no longer live and lie 
I promised God last night in my cell that when I 
came out I would be an upright man and take 
the consequences, and | will keep my word.’ 

“*Forgive me for tempting you at the outset,’ 





I said. ‘Come on.’ 

“L saw my friend, the manufacturer, and told 
him the whole story. He had a little talk with | 
my man, and made a bargain with him. That 
night, just as the shop was about to close, we, 
three went into the workroom. 

“*Here is a poor fellow who was discharged 
from the state prison this morning,’ said the 
proprietor. ‘I am going to give him a start in 
life by taking him into the shop; he begins work 
to-morrow.’ 

‘*There were indignant glances among the men, | 
and one spoke up hastily : 

“*T shall leave if he stays! 
with any jailbird!’ 

“*Very well,’ said the employer. ‘Any one 
who wishes to leave will have a bill of his time 
in the morning.’ 

“Only the one man who had objected left. _| 

“Ten years later the ‘jailbird’ was the owner 
of that manufactory, and the man who would not | 
work with him was one of his journeymen. 

“That ex-convict is now a state senator in one | 
of the New England legislatures. He said to. 
me to-day: 

“*}] tremble when I think what the result 
might have been had an evil man instead of a 
good friend met me outside of the prison door.’ ”’ | 


I will not work | °°! 
| with no alternative but to slide 


| rotten log to do it. The other meth 


THE YOUTH'’S 


The freed prisoner’s first step was an honest 
one. ‘This is the salient feature of his case, for 


| it started him right in his life of liberty. The 
| Master could never say, “For I was a stranger 


and ye took Me in,’’ to a benefactor who shielded 


| an outcast under a false certificate. 
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THE REAL CAPTAIN KIDD. 


ESPATCHES told, the other day, how 
LD) working men, engaged in tearing down an 
old house at Damariscoita Mills, Maine, 
found in the walls a pot of Spanish gold, ‘which 
might have been placed there by Captain Kidd.” 
The silly phrase indicates the popular idea of 
Kidd’s actions—that he buried treasure anywhere 
and everywhere along the Atlantic coast. Yet the 
truth seems to be that all the valuables he really 
did conceal were discovered during his lifetime. 
Two hundred years ago William Kidd was 


hanged at Execution Dock, London, and time has | 
sifted out from many fables some of the facts | 


about his career. It seems that he was born at 
Greenock, Scotland, and was the son of a non- 
conformist minister who had suffered imprison- 
ment and torture for conscience’ sake. Some of 
the father’s sterling stuff must have been in the 
son. He went to sea, rose to be captain, and made 
a fortune. 

He had specially distinguished himself as a 

rivateersman against the French in the West 
Tndies, and when the Earl of Bellamont, Governor 
of aye Pia 2 hn - » ao me 
out piracy, no less im a New Yorker 
Robert Livin stone recommended Kidd for the 
command of the expedition. 

There would probably be gold gained, as well 
as good accomplished, such a movement, and 
Bellamont and others of the nobility and gentry 
raised six thousand pounds to fit out the pirate- 


catchers. A new ship was provided, Adventure 
Galley, of twp hundred a em Orn tons, and 
mounting thirty-four guns. nd Kidd, who had 


retired and was | at his ease, gladly made 
ready to go to sea again. 

There was difficulty in raising a crew at 
Plymouth, England, where the vessel was built, 
and Kidd sailed her to his home port, New York. 
where, five years earlier, he had been presented 
with a hundred and fifty Popaee for protectin 
the colony from pirates. At New York he shippe 
men enough make in all one hundred and 
fifty-four. Then in September, 1696, the Adventure 
bore tony | in search of the pirates “‘who prowled 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Malacca.” 

But after a while grange tales began to come 
back. It was said that Kidd had turned pirate 
himself, that he had seized the Quidah Merchant, 
East Indiaman, and other ships of his own nation. 
Finally the governors of all = colonies were 
ordered to seize him at — . So when Kidd 
turned toward America, in 1699, he left his ship 
near Haiti, and with a few men in a small sloop 
sailed up to Gardiner’s Island, which lies off the 
east end of Long Island, New York. Thence he 
sent an emissary to Boston, to Bellamont, protest- 
ing innocence, and asking if it were safe to come 


ashore. 

LT ad poy | Bellamont encoura him. Kidd 
ventured to Boston. A week later he was arrested, 
to be sent to yom, Political complications 
caused a year’s delay, but in May, 1701, he was 
put on trial at the Old Bailey, charged not only 
with piracy, but with burning houses, massacring 
poasantey, brutally treating prisoners, and mur- 

ering William Moore, a gunner on his ship. 

Kidd answered that his own crew forced him 
into yY that after they had cruised a year and 
found no pirates, and therefore no booty, the 
mutinied and made him do their will. He admi 
killing Moore, “as he sailed,” but asserted that he 
had to do so to maintain discipline. There seems 
no doubt that his trial was ssl He 


a defense. Still the charge of piracy failed, but he 
was convicted of the murder of Moore, and Kidd 
and nine of his crew were hanged. 

As for the “treasure” of this man, who may have 
been better than his reputation, some was buried 
at Gardiner’s Island, some was ed on his 

rson, and some was stored on his little sloop. 

t consisted of about eleven hundred ounces 
of gold, twenty-three hundred ounces of silver, 
seventeen ounces of jewels (sixty-nine stones), 
fifty-seven bags of sugar, forty-one bales of mer- 
chandise and sixty-seven pieces of canvas, the 
total value being about fou n thousand pounds. 
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PARKMAN’S CLIMB FOR LIFE. 


N extract from Francis Parkman’s diary, 
printed in the biography by Farnham, 
describes the manner in which the historian 


| sealed one side of the White Mountain Notch. 


The adventure is reprinted here, not as an exam- 


| ple, but by way of warning. Such feats should 


never be attempted, especially without company. 


I walked down the Notch to the Willey House, 
and out of curiosity began to ascend the pathwa 
of the avalanche on the mountain directly behind. 
This pathway is a deep ravine channeled in the 
side of the mountain, which in this place is 
extremely steep. 

1 ascended at first easily, but the way began 
to get steeper and the walls on each side more 
precipitous. Still I kept on until I came to a 
precipice about forty feet high and not far from 

rpendicular. I could see that this was followed 

y a similar one above. 

Professor Silliman a year or two ago ascended 
in this place until, as he says, “further ee 
was prevented by inaccessible precipices of the 
trap-rock.” I determined that the “inaccessible 
precipices” which had cooled his scientific ardor 
should prove no barriers to me. n to climb, 
and with considerable danger and difficulty, and 
with the loss of my stick, I surmounted both 
peoeteser. 

I climbed on until, seeing a huge cloud not far 
up settling down toward me, I bethought myself 
0 steps. I knew that it would be 
impossible to descend by the way I had come, so 
I tried to get out of the ravine by the side of the 
mountain, which was covered with w But 
this was impossible also, so I began to descend 
the ravine, nothing doubting that I could find some 
means of getting out before reaching the critical 


nt. 
I soon found myself at the top of the precipice, 
own or to clamber 
up the perpendicular and decaying walls to the 
surface of the mountain. To slide down was 
certain destruction, as I proved by suffering a 
was ma | 
less dangerous, but it was my only chance, and 
braced my nerves and began to climb. 

Down went stones = clattering hun- 
dreds of feet below, a giving me a grateful 
indication of my inevitable fate in case my head 
should swim or my courage fail. 

I had got half-way up, and was climbing to the 
face of the precipice, when the two stones which 
suppertes my feet loosened and leaped down the 
ravine. 


* finger-ends. among the rotten oe 

all that sustained me, and they would have failed 
had I not thought on the instant of lowering my 
body praduaty. and so diminishing the weight 
until I found new supporters. I sunk the length 


grossly unfair. 
refused counsel and all facilities for making the 





| 


vel. were | blood, but was s' 


COMPANION. 


of my arms, and then hung for the time in tolerable 
safety, with one foot resting on a projecting stone. 

Loosening the hold of one hand, I took my knife 
from my pocket, opened it with the assistance of 
my teeth, and dug a hollow among the decayed 
stones large —- to receive and support one 
foot. Then thrusting the knife as far as Sy 
into the wall to assist my hold, I grasped it and 
the stones with the unoccupied hand, and raised 
my foot to the hollow prepared for it; thus, foot 
by foot, I made my way, and in ten minutes, as 

me seemed to me, I seized a projecting root at 
the top and drew ——_ up. 

During the whole time of climbing I felt bppeteatiy 
cool, but when fairly up I confess I shuddered as 
1 looked down at the gulf I escaped. A large 
stone, weighing perhaps a hundred pounds, lay on 
the edge. I thrust it off with my foot, and down 
it went, struck the bottom of the ravine with a 
tremendous crash and thundered down, leaping 
from side to side, until it lodged at last far below, 
against a projecting rock. 








6s IVE me the heights of fame, 
The hills most high; 
And let me write my name 
Across the sky!” 


Thus in the night I heard 
The voice of one 

Whose heart and soul were stirred 
To reach the sun. 


Anon, across the years, 
I heard him cry, 
“O give me back the fears, 
The hopes gone by! 


“The lowly ways were best, 
The vale and glen, 
Where I could toil—and rest 
With other men. 


“The heights of fame are sweet, 
But sweeter still 
That humble, glad retreat, 
Beneath the hill.” 
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TWO LAZY MEN. 


UCY R. H. CROSS, writing of the odd characters 
L of Northfield, an old New Hampshire town, 
tells of the “preeminent lazy man” of the 
place. His proper name was William Glines, but 
he soon ceased to be called by it, and was known 
only as “Old Cartnap;” and this queer sobriquet 
was even passed on to his descendants. 


Glines had married a niece of John Hancock, 
and came himself of distinguished stock, but he 
was too lazy ever to enjoy the respect of his 
fellow citizens. Shiftless people are seldom popu- 
lar in New yo ~y villages. 

However, Glines got along well enough until a 
day came when the men of the place assembled 
to work out their weve tax. He was amon 
them, but he and dawdled and blunde 
continually hindering and never helping, till at 

derision, he was bidden to out of the 
way and go to sleep under a cart chanced 
be standing by the roadside, the others omens 
that if he would but take himself off they woul 
work out his tax for him. 

This invitation, with the effrontery of the con- 
firmed idler, he promnesy secrmsee. and crawling 

S) ~ vy _ 





under the cart, d self to slumber while 
rest perform $ task. 

He got little sleep, for the small boys, unchided 
of their disgusted elders, shied clods and pebbles 
at him whenever he appeared to be dozing comfort- 
ably off, and even the younger men joined in the 
pastime in the intervals of labor. But he got his 
nickname, and when at length he crawled out 

nD become “Old ap,” and “Old 
Cartnap” he remained until the day of his death. 

Another New England lazy man was Solomon 
Gates of East Hentley, and for him, too, his 
laziness earned a nickname by which he was 
called in life and remembered after death. 

He was known as “Shut-Eye” Gates and “Old 
Shut-Eye.” Once, when he had lain down on the 
living-room sofa on a warm day in summer, and 
had settled into a most luxurious attitude of 
repose, closed his eyes tight, and was beginning to 
breathe the even breath of slumber, an insect flew 
in and buzzed noisily above his couch. 

He stirred infinitesimally, but neither changed 
his posture nor unclo: his eyes. The creature 
continued its attentions, and the interested neigh- 
bor who was calling on Gates’s wife heard him 
murmur faintly: 

““M’ria—M’ria—I’m so comf’table! If that there 
thing’s a bumble I s’pose I’ll have to Cp om | 
pS ged but if ’tain’t—jest shoo it, and don’t spea 
me.” 


It was a “bumble ;” but the meek Maria, tiptoe- 
ing, shooed it away, and a snore of happiness was 
her reward. Solomon’s reward was to be Shut-Eye 
Gates thereafter. 
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FOREST FOES. 


T seems to be generally assumed that wild 
animals of different species, the larger varie- 
ties, at least, treat each other with a certain 

amount of respect, sufficient at least to keep the 
peace; but now and then the experience of some 
woodsman strikingly disproves this peaceful view 
of forest life. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer tells 
the story of such an experience. 


Two hunters, A. B. Jones and John Sell, recently 
made a trip to the Kettle River, and in the course 
of the hunt witnessed a rare occurrence. 

They had been on the trail of a large buck for 
some time, and as it chanced, came in sight of 
him at the boy! moment when a cougar launched 
himself upon him from the limb of a tree. The 
cougar landed my ong f on the buck’s shoulders, 
almost throwing him to the ground. 

The buck quickly recovered, however, and 
pow ted | back his head, drove two prongs of his 
antlers into the cougar’s body, and with a swing 
forward threw him to the — Leaping back- 
ward, he then waited with lowered head for a 
second attack. 

He had not long to wait, for with a yell of ra 
and pain the cougar sprang upon him. He might 
as well have leaped against an array of bayonets. 
for he was caught on the buck’s antlers and hurle 
several feet into the air. 

The instant he struck the ground the deer was 
upon him, striking savagely with his forefeet, 
which cut like knife-blades, and driving his antlers 





and again into his body. 
inally they separated, and the cougar saoety 
wounded and almost disabled, crawled forwar 


for the final struggle. The deer was covered with 
1 in excellent fighting trim. At 


this point the hunters interfered; one of them 


to | the corner, and the 





— up to the cougar and shot him through the 
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him and struck him a few times with his feet, after 
which he turned and walked away. 

The hunters, with a sense of justice which, it is 
to be hoped, prevails among their kind, suffered 
him to go unmolested. cougar was skinned. 
He measured eight feet from tip to tip. 


MR. POTTS AND THE SALESMAN. 


bi ITY folks think they’re so smart!” said 
Mr. Abijah Potts with fine scorn. ‘They 
cal’late all they need to do 1s just to give 
one look at a man, and then tell where he was 
born and where he’s going; but they miss the 
mark sometimes.” 
“TI bet they missed it on you, pa,” said the 
— counterpart of Mr. Potts, who was testin 
he powers of a three-blade knife, a souvenir 0 
his parent’s recent trip to Boston. 
“ id,” said Mr. Potts, triumphantly; 
“that’s lost what they did. First thing I set out %6 
et me was a new valise. My old bag has busted 
yond repairs after all these years. 
“Well, sir, I stepped into a leather store along 
with that very morning, and the clerk come 
forward polite enough, though he cast a look at 


my linen duster that I didn’t exactly like. 
**T want to look at travelling-bags — valises,’” 


said I. 

“Step this way, sir,’ he spoke up, glib as a 
monkey. ‘I can give you just what you want—an 
excellent alligator bag for eight dollars.’ 

~ dander rose, but I kept a grip on my 
feelings and looked at him calm as a clock. 

“*Young feller,’ said I, ‘just because I’ve got on 
a linen duster a cool spell’s come on, you 
needn’t decide that I’m going to Floridy. It Just 
yy said I, and I guess by the color he took 
on that my tone was pretty sarcastic — ‘it a 
Reppene, said I, ‘that I’m not a-going to Flo dy. 
but to the Fair in Buffalo, New York State,’ said I. 

“Then, long as I didn’t want to be too severe 
with him,” said Mr. Potts, leniently, “I let him 
show me some good ribbed leather bags, and 
bought that one I fetched home with me.” 
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AN IRON WILL WITH LIMITATIONS. 


WO men were arguing in their club. One, a 

| fellow of ineffable conceit, was boring every- 

body with boasting of the power of his will, 

maintaining with much violence that his will was 

stronger than that of anybody present. An English 
paper records the conversation. 


“You are wrong there,” said one of the pate. 
men, “and I will prove it. Go and stand in that 
corner, and I will have you out of it before I have 
commanded you the second time.” 

The smart one stood in the corner, and the quiet 
one said: 

“Come out of that corner.” 

The other grinned and shook his head. The 
quiet man sat down and looked at him steadily. 

ve minutes passed, and then the smart man said 
with a sneer: 

“Don’t you think you’d better give it up? I 
don’t feel any influence at all, and I can’t stand 
here all the evening.” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied the quiet man, “there’s 
no hurry. I am perfectly comfortable. You recol- 
lect that there’s no time limit; you are simply to 
come out before I ask you twice. And as I don’t 
intend to ask you again until a week from to-day, 
ive your strong will a fair and vigorous 
trial, we might as well take it easily.” 

The man with the iron resolution sneaked out of 
experiment was declared off. 
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PROCESS TOO EXPENSIVE. 


ARTS are curious things. They come 

and go mysteriously, although their going 

is frequently marked by exasperating 
delays, and there are almost as many infallible 
cures as there are warts, the only trouble with 
these cures being that they are useless when 
applied to the particular wart you happen to have. 
They are only good for other people’s. 

“In my opinion,” said a club-man, who was 
discussing the subject with a friend one day, “a 
wart is merely the outward correspondence of 
some mental excrescence. Get rid of that, and it 


goes away. 

“Let me give you a bit of my own experience,” 
he continued. “Last year I went *o Europe. For 
about three 


gears I had had a wart on my little 
finger, on which I had tried everything I could 
hear of, but without effect. It only grew larger. 

“Well, in the excitement of preparing for the 
trip, and of the 7 itself, I forgot all about 
my wart, and when I looked for it, about six 
weeks later, it had vanished, without leaving the 
slightest mark. I simply forgot it, and it had no 
mental condition to feed on. I see you have one 
on the back of your hand. Forget all about it for 
a few weeks, and it will go away of itself.” 

“Yes,” said the other club-man, shrugging his 
shoulders, “but I can’t afford to take a trip to 
Europe for the sake of curing one wart.” 


® © 


PHILOSOPHY IN OBSERVATION. 


WO evidences of unusual and commendable 

discrimination are submitted by the philoso- 

pher of the New York Mail and Express. 

The first was brought out at a woman’s club tea, 
where one of the onlookers asked: 


“Can you point out the guest of honor?” 

“Certainly,” replied her friend. “Do you see 
that woman in gray with the pink rose in her 
bonnet? She is drinking tea now. That is our 
guest of honor.” 

“And who is she?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Then how do you know she is the guest of 
honor?” 

“Oh, easily enough. The guest of honor always 
has the best cup.” 

In the other instance a little boy, a street gamin, 


yet with a philosophy beyond his years, was 
endeavorin: drag a reluctant dog along the 
sidewalk. The boy was not unkind, and the do 


did not seem unhappy, but he was struggling anc 
yelping after the manner of his race. A well- 
— lady of middle age stopped to look at the 


r. 
at is the matter?” she asked. ‘“‘What makes 
him pull and bark so?” 
The urchin looked at her pityingly; 
“Why, lady, that’s just because he’s a dog.” 


* @ © 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Charleston, Mobile, Washington, Rochester, 
St. Paul, New York, Boston. 

2. 1. Libel. 2. Tourmaline. Banshee. 4. 
De(e)creased. 5. Madagascar. 

3. Fumigant, ruminant, abundant, participant, 


3. 


vacant, adjutant and lieutenant, recreant, vagrant, 
eart. pendant, commandant and sextant, suppliant, 
Even then the buck went up to his foe, smelled | applicant, currant, merchant, recant, precipitant. 
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JOSIE. 


he Fourth may be a merry time, 
But give us the Third, | cry! 
You need not worry "bout dreadful boys, 
And catching on fire and deafening noise ; 
The punk doesn’t burn a hole in your 
gown 
When you just for an instant lay it down; 
But you buy your crackers, torpedoes 
and caps, 
And handle them over without mishaps 
On the pleasant Third of July 


y @ —— wees 
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eed 


think of all the days the Fourth 
Is the best that ever goes by! 
You waken early and count your packs 
Of fireworks, in great red stacks, 
You hang about the fireworks store, 
And buy and look, and then buy more ; 
And you set them off with 
a splendid noise, 
And have:such fun with the 
other boys! 


Hurrah for the Fourth of July! 
r. 


MOTHER. 
he Third for girls, the Fourth for 


ls i 
Ek Vy %y,, 
‘ : Wy é ma boys, 
ft , 4 RS, But hail to the Fifth, say I! 


A BN » No apprehension of danger comes, 
~Beie- Of frocks on fire, of shattered thumbs, 
\ Of hair and eyebrows singed and 
\ black, 
Of broken shoulder or weakened back. 
For the children’s bruises | drop a tear, 
But my heart’s at rest for another year 
On this peaceful Fifth of July! 














CURRENT-EVENTS 


Tue CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, June 12th, accepted the Platt amendment 
without change by a vote of 16 to 11, and made 
it an appendix to the constitution. This com- 
plete acquiescence in the conditions prescribed 
by Congress opened the way for the next step 
toward the establishment of an independent 
government, which is the adoption of a bill 
providing for the election of all the officers of 
such a government. A period of 90 days must 
elapse after the publication of the electoral act 
before the elections can be held. 











THE Last OF THE VOLUNTEERS. — The 
War Depariment has succeeded in the task 
which at one time seemed impossible, of bringing 
the last of the volunteer regiments home from 
the Philippines in time to reach San Francisco 
by July ist, the date when the authority for the 
maintenance of the volunteer force expired. The 
last regiment to embark was the Forty-third, 
which is in transit when this record closes, but 
is expected to reach San Francisco in season. 
This will make more than 25,000 volunteers who 
have been brought home within about three 
months. This reduces the army in the Philip- 
pines to about 50,000 troops, all regulars; and 
about 10,000 of these, from the regiments which 
have seen the longest service, will return. 

Tue New BArtrie-Suip “ILLIno!s,” built 
by the Newport News Ship-Building and Dry 
Dock Company, made its official trial trip over 
the government course from Cape Ann to Boon 
Island June 12th, and made an average speed of 
17.31 knots an hour. This breaks the record for 
vessels of her class, the nearest approach to it 
being that of the Wisconsin, 17.17 knots.. This 
is not an exceptional speed as compared with the 
battle-ships of foreign navies, among which there 
are more than 50 ships which are swifter than 
the Illinois. The difference is that the Illinois 
and other ships -of her class carry the heaviest 
guns and the heaviest armor afloat. 

Brieut Crop Prospects.—If the condition 
of the wheat crop, as reported in the government’s 
June estimates, is not impaired by later develop- 
ments, American wheat-growers seem likely to 
have an abundant crop and a good market for it. 
The June percentage indication of the winter- 
wheat crop has been exceeded only five times in 
20 years, and in each of those five years high 
estimates were followed by a crop larger than was 
expected. The spring-grown wheat, also, is 
reported above the average, and the total acreage 
planted with wheat is about 1,000,000 acres 
more this year than in any previous year. The 
German wheat crop is 30 per cent. under the 
average, and the conditions elsewhere in Europe 
point to a large demand for American wheat. 

Tue Frencn LAW OF ASSOCIATIONS, 
which empowers the- government to suppress 
religious orders which are partly composed of 
foreigners and those which have their headquar- 
ters outside of France, is under discussion in the 
Senate. It passed the Chamber of Deputies 
about three months ago. The Senate, June 11th, 
voted urgency for the bill by 176 to 96 votes. 
This was a test vote which leaves little doubt of 
the final adoption of the measure. 

Cuicaeo TO HAMBURG DrRECT.— The 
American steamer Northman arrived at Ham- 
burg June 4th, after a passage of 35 days from 
Chicago direct. She is the first steamer of the 
new Chicago-Hamburg service to cross the ocean. 
She occupied 19 days in traversing the Great 
Lakes and canals before leaving Quebec for 
her ocean voyage. She was partially unloaded 
at Buffalo, so that she might get through the 
canals, and was reloaded at Montreal, after 
passing through them. Her voyage was watched 
with special interest as the first test of direct 
shipment from Chicago to Europe. 

COOPERATIVE STORES IN GREAT BRIT- 
AIN. — Fifty-seven years ago 28 workmen in 
Rochdale, England, contributed five dollars each 
toa fund for establishing a store which should 
buy goods at wholesale and sell them at retail 
to the shareholders. This was the beginning of 
the cooperative movement. From the reports 
presented at the Cooperative Congress, which met 
at Middlesbrough late in May, it appears that 
there are now nearly 1,500 distributing societies, 
with more than 1,700,000 members. They have 
a capital of about $100,000,000, and carry on a 
trade of more than $250,000,000 annually. Last 
year they paid their members, as profits on the 
business, $38,700,000. 


DEATH OF Ex-GOVERNOR PINGREE. — 
Hazen S. Pingree, for six years Mayor of Detroit 
and for four years Governor of Michigan,—and 


at one time occupant of both offices simultane- | 


ously,—died in London, June 19th, aged 61. 
He was aman of unusual vigor and freshness, 
especially in his contests with corporate interests. 
When mayor he initiated the experiment of 
permitting poor people to cultivate vacant city 
lots, from which he came to be known as ‘‘Potato- 
Patch Pingree.” 
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Camping Out. 


AMHE demand for healthy outdoor recreation makes camp life one of the 
= most enjoyable features of the summer season. Those who are in search 
of health and rest will secure a new lease of life after a brief sojourn in the 
summer playground of nature. ¥#¥¥¥ 444444444 444444444 




















We can supply Tents of any size or shape at manufacturer’s prices. Send 
for a full Price List. We now offer the two popular shapes. Both Tents 
made of white tent drilling and supplied with Poles and Pins complete. 


The “A” Tent, 6x6 feet, $3.00, shipping weight 20 lbs. 








ae ‘** $4.00, 30 “ 

Wall Tent, 6x6 ** $4.00, = " 25° 

a8 7x 9, as $6.25, 66é ae 40 66 

- = 10x12 ‘** $11.00, < 85 *‘ 
All Tents sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. 








Complete Fishing Outfit 
| FOR BOYS. 
$4 HIS Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double 


ferrules, reel bands and ring guides; 1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box; 
1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 


2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box Split Shot Sinkers; 


1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior Spoon 
Bait, feathered. The whole comprises a good and complete Outfit for Boys. 

















The Complete Fishing Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30c. for postage and packing. Price $1.00, postage and packing 30c. extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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An Ewecrric Srorm- DETECTOR.— By | 
connecting a form of electric coherer, invented | 
by Professor Lera, which is capable of registering 
electric discharges taking place in the atmosphere 
at a distance of several miles, with a telephone 
receiver, Mr. Tommasina, an Italian experi- 
menter, has produced an instrument, named 
“electro-radiophone,”’ which enables an observer 
to follow the course of a storm so far away that 
no trace of it appears above the horizon. When 
the receiver is held at the ear, the listener hears 
the sounds of the storm as if it were raging in his 
immediate neighborhood. In one instance an 
approaching storm was thus detected 12 hours 
before it passed over Intra, the place of observa- 
tion. 





PERUVIAN SEA-PONIES.—Among curiosities | 
of human invention are the small, gondola-shaped | 
floats called caballitos, “‘little horses,’”’ employed | 
by fishermen on the} 
coast of Peru. They are 
made of sticks of cane, 
firmly bound together, 
with a high, turned-up 
prow. The rider rests 
on his knees and guides | 
his water-pony with a paddle. He rides over the 
roughest waves, and penetrates the surf and 
breakers without fear. Occasionally he is dis- 
mounted, but immediately regains his seat. His 
little raft is unsinkable and defies the stormiest | 
sea, although of course he never goes far from | 
land. 








= } 
Dust From THE CLOUDS.—Baron Norden- | 
skjéld, upon finding on the snows of Greenland | 
dust composed of the elements invariably asso- | 
ciated with meteorites, and of uncommon occur- 
rence in terrestrial matter, concluded that cosmic 
dust is falling imperceptibly but continually upon | 
the earth. Recent spectroscopic examination of | 
many varieties of dust collected in England and 
elsewhere has an interesting bearing on Norden- 
skj6ld’s conclusions. Among the constituents 
of dust floating in the air are lead, silver, copper, 
rubidium, gallium, indium, thallium, nickel, 
manganese, and so forth. Many of these can be 
traced to their sources in factory chimneys and | 
flues. Volcanic dust has characteristic features, | 
and dust from clouds, collected either by itself or | 
in hail, snow, sleet or rain, exhibits a regularity | 
of composition not seen in other varieties of dust. | 
Iron, nickel, calcium, copper, potassium and | 
sodium always appear in it in about the same 
proportions. Some dust that fell near Dublin in 
1897 resembles meteorites in its composition, is 
attracted by a magnet, and seems to be of cosmic 
origin. a | 
Frogs’ Nests.—In Brazil a species of tree- | 
frog (Hyla faber) constructs in the water a| 
curious nest, or fortification, to protect its eggs and | 
its young from the attacks of fish. Starting at 
the bottom of a pond, | 
the mother frog erects a 
circular, tubelike wall of | 
mud, which at the top| 
projects above the sur- | 
face of the water, where | 
it bears some resem- 
blance to the crater of a 
miniature volcano. In 
the water thus enclosed the eggs are laid, and 
when they have hatched out, the young frogs are 
secure from enemies until they are able to take 
care of themselves. In the meantime the parents 
remain in the neighborhood as if on guard. 





A GIANT VARIABLE STAR.—lIn the con- 
stellation Gemini is a well-known variable star, 
Zeta, of less than the third magnitude when 
brightest, which, according to an estimate recently 
set forth in the Observatory by Miss Agnes M. 
Clerke, may be ranked among the giants of starry 
space. The comparative insignificance of Zeta 
Geminorum among the visible stars appears to be 
due to its enormous distance. If removed equally 
far away, our sun would be only one thirty- 
seventh as bright as Zeta Geminorum when | 
at its maximum brightness, and Miss Clerke | 
computes the gravitative power of the star at | 
225.times that of the sun. 

TELESCOPES ABOVE THE CLOUDS.—An.- | 
other mountain observatory is projected. It | 
is to stand at an elevation of 6,000 feet near 
Semmering, in the Austrian Alps. The neigh- 
boring valleys are frequently filled with clouds, 
while the chosen peak towers clear in the 
starlight. 





FILTERED WATER IN BAMBOO STEMS.— 
Mr. R. H. Yapp, an English naturalist who has 
recently explored the mountain ranges of the 
Malay Peninsula, reports the hitherto little 
known fact that in several species of bamboo the 
hollow internodes—the parts of the stems between 
the joints—are’ stored with large quantities of 
naturally filtered water. The knowledge of this 
fact might be of great service in an emergency. 
Mr. Yapp also discovered two species of ferns, 
growing on trees, whose thick, fleshy stems are 
filled with galleries tunneled by ants, the ferns 
thus forming living nests for the ants. 
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him inward pains and a feeling of being generally | Larger $18. 1ey 
upset. Continued use always used to make him ill. ‘Own Ca ay SS eer. 2 Vu — — > a 
“He used to be very fond of the beverage, and a, Circulars, seut. Write for cata- fe — Gu the 
was in the habit of drinking it two mornings, say, | §& F, Book, sous, Beeeere NEP e 
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enthusiastic in the praise of Postum, telling all Tele 19 make all kinds Tove, 


of her callers of its merits and urging them to try | | Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Kate Austen, Hamden, Conn. 


Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 
| Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Aolian Harps, 

| from a rowboat to a schooner ; also 
| Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
| Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Bune slings, Stilts,FishingTackle, 
and Bird T Traps, asd many 
All is made so plain that 
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| Bobble 
} can easily make them. 
. _This great book by mail, 10c. 


SOCIETY PEOPLE 
will find that 


Lablache Face Rouge 


| gives a gentle color to pale cheeks. 
It is invisible and harmless. 


BEN LEVY & Co., 125 Kingston St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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® that Moves the World. 
Thorough Training in Newspaper 
work, fitting students for good positions, 
as— REPORTERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS 
and EDITORS, 


is offered to a limited number, 
at moderate cost. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Dana (College 
of Journalism 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AT 
YOUR OWN HOME, BY MAIL, NO 








of imitations. Bee that ont uademark =” REDUCED PRICES 
“HBAR IT SNAPF!” he «COLLEGE EX EXPENSES.. 


Reasonable Diligence and application 
insures SUCCESS in a Profitable Pro- 
fession. BEGIN NOW. #% 2% & 

Write for a Booklet. 


DANA COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Incorporated. 
Suite 451 Bell Block, 
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nicely tanned during the 
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skin soft and avoid t 
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free. 
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If it’s Best Soap, or 1776 Soap 
Powder, or Pure Potash or 
Lye, or Best Baking Powder, 


It is the Best 


The time 
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PATTON’S 
Sun Proof 


PAINTS 


afford the house a perfect 
shield against all destructive 
weather conditions. They are 
the most curable Reine. over 
twice the durability of pure 
white lead, and cost no more. 
Book of paint knowledge 
free on request. Special in- 
ducements to dealers. 
PATTON PAINT CO., - 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























































HIRES 


Rootbeer 








Drink it for Prive. and 
good health. 


Twenty-five cent bottle makes 
five gallons. Dealers write for 
special new offer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Malvern, Pa. 





“well, moth- 
er, when 
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Willie Green 
tumbled, too. 
It didn’t hurt 
his stocking a 
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bit. He said his were 
‘Iron Clads’ with Triple 
Welded Knee, High Spliced 
Heel and Double Riveted 
Toe, and that all his family, 
even his grandfather and 

and mother down in Mich- 
igan, wear them. You can’t 
blame me if the stocking 
wasn’t any good.”’ 


Any ‘number of people have written us that 
the »k is worth many dollars. We send it 
free a Fn because it contains our advertise- 


ment, if you will pay the cost of mailing and 
Andrew J. Lioyd & Co., 323 Washington St., Boston. 
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A SWELL AFFAIR 








Willie got a little mixed 
in his description, but was 
sure that his No. I19’s were 
the best cotton stockings in 
the world. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep St. Joe 

nit “Iron Clads,” send 2c. for 


ple pair epaid, "statin: ng size. 
nd 51.00 for 4 pairs, we 
includ le 


pre colored ones to the be baby. 

No. 19; for 
Giri, Men, No. 
188; for Women, No. 77. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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We ship enywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
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Write at once for our Bargain | 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 13C, Chicago. | 


DENTS 


‘Toothache Gum 


Not a Chewing Gum. 
Don’t take cheap substitutes. 





Insist 


upon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pone. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 


Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 


to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money te 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

oO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BABY’S FIRST SUMMER. 


SORTUNATE is the city baby who 
is born in September or October, 
for then he will have but one 
summer to pass through while 
his powers of resistance are very 
low. By the end of the second 
year the child should have devel- 
oped considerable strength of 
constitution, and ought, if prop- 
erly cared for, to triumph over many evil influences 
to which the younger infant is very apt to succumb. 

The primary cause of infant mortality in cities 
during midsummer is the intense heat, and next 
comes, in the case of bottle-fed children, the giving 
of indigestible food or of milk which has begun to 
change. The baby’s life, in other words, depends 
upon his being kept cool and being properly fed. 

These matters are of such importance that in 
most of our cities the health boards issue each 
summer leaflets containing directions for the care 
of the baby, and distribute them among all the 
tenement-house dwellers. 

In these leaflets, mothers are warned particu- 
larly to keep the baby and all its surroundings 
absolutely clean. The child should be sponged or 
bathed once or twice every day in lukewarm 
water, dried by wrapping in a soft towel, and then 
put into clean, dry clothes. The clothing should 
be light and loose and changed often. The baby 
should never sleep in the clothes which it has 
worn during the day, nor wear in the day those 
which have been slept inat night. It should sleep 
in a separate cot, and never in the bed with its 
mother. The sleeping-room should always be 
well aired, the windows being open day and night. 

During the day the baby should be kept in the 
open air as much as possible, and a daily ride into 
the country on a trolley-car, or an excursion on 
the water, if there is any large body of it accessible, 
will do more, perhaps, than anything else to keep 
the little one in health. 

It should never be forgotten that a baby needs 
water to drink, and plenty of it, in hot weather. 
The water should be boiled, then poured into a 
bottle, half-filling it, and well shaken to restore 
the air lost in boiling. This is then to be cooled, 
not iced, and given to the baby in small quantities 
at frequent intervals through the day. 

A nursing baby has an immense advantage over 
one that is bottle-fed, and on no account shodld 
weaning be attempted just before or during the 
hot weather. If artificial feeding is necessary, 
the physician should be consulted as to the choice 
of a food, for among the many kinds on the 
market some are good and some are not. 

A baby’s diet will be considered more fully in 
another. article on the prevention of summer 


complaint. 

t in, well-built, well-ventilated and well- 
warmed schoolhouses, may congratulate 

himself on his freedom from the disadvantages 

and perplexities attending schoolboy life in Japan. 

Japanese schoolhouses of the elementary and 
intermediate grades are flimsy structures, pro- 
vided with windows in which paper takes the 
place of glass. They are usually two stories high. 
The upper story is reached by a steep flight of 
stairs, which, by the removal of wooden panels, is 
open to the air on one side during school-time. On 
shelves in the lower hall the pupils deposit their 
wooden clogs or geta—the Japanese street shoes. 

In his home, like his elders, as in school, like 
his fellows, the Japanese schoolboy wears his 
tabi—double-soled stockings which have a sepa- 
rate place for the great toe. Some of the boys, 
however, go about barefooted, although ‘the 
temperature of a Japanese schoolroom in cold 
weather would cause decided discomfort to an 
American schoolboy. 

The classics, as we understahd the term, are 
not studied. The ancient literary works of China 
take their place, and occupy the same prominence 
in the Japanese curriculum that Homer and Vergil 
occupy in ours, 

The American schoolboy who finds it hard to 





* © 
JAPANESE SCHOOLBOYS. 


HE American schoolboy, pursuing his studies 


WHEN NEITHER OF | 


q Greek and Latin still has less cause 
for lamentation than his Japanese brother. In 
the study of the Chinese classics, the Japanese 
boy has to memorize several thousand Chinese 
“ideographs” or word-characters, since they are 
constantly in use in. Japanese literature and in the 
daily newspapers. After having mastered their 
significance, he must learn their correct Chinese 
pronunciation, for which separate study is required. 

To make matters worse, these ideographs, 
when printed, differ from those of the same 
significance when in script, and to learn to write 
them properly is deemed essential for every well- 
educated Japanese. 

The life of the Japanese schoolboy has its com- 
pensations, however. At certain seasons of the 
year he takes long country tramps with his 
schoolmates and teachers, and it is no unusual 
thing to see a school returning in picturesque 
procession through the streets of a city, covered 
with mud and dust, trudging sturdily along with 
| knapsack on shoulder, after an absence of several 
| days, and a journey the length of which would 
cause an American schoolboy to whistle in aston- 
| ishment. 
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WONDERS OF PEAT. 


The London Leisure Hour says that Herr 
Zschorner, of Vienna, has been experimenting 
with peat for twelve years, and has shown con- 
clusively that it has many astonishing qualities. 
In Ireland, in particular, this intelligence should 
be welcomed. 


A building has been exhibited in which: every- 
in the windows and the paper on the walls, was 
made from peat. The fibers of the remains of the 
reeds and grasses of which peat is composed have 
of course, their original physical and chemica 
characters changed, but the fibrous structure 
remains unharmed, and the fibers themselves are 
very durable, elastic, and non-conductors of heat. 

Fabrics woven from them are found to have the 
toughness of linen with the warmth of wool. 
There is no textile fabric that cannot be woven 
from these fibers, Blankets and other coverings 
used for horses and cattle have been found 
excel in warmth and cleanliness. 

Paper of several qualities has been made, and 
the uses to which peat fiber has already been 
applied indicate possibilities that may render the 
peat-bogs of Ireland a valuable addition to the 
resources of that country. 
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WHY HE KEPT A DOG. 


A prominent dog-fancier and wealthy man of 
Philadelphia stepped into a grocery the other 
night, says the Press, and accidentally stumbled 
over a fat old German, who was sitting in a corner 
smoking his pipe. 


Under his chair was the most remarkable 
specimen of a dog that the gentleman had ever 
seen. It had the appearance of a pug, with rough 
red hair and a long tail. It was impossible 
resist laughing at placid old man and his 


neers: dog. 
“What kind of dog is that?” asked the gentle- 


man. 
“TI don’t know,” replied the German. 
Se ee you use him for hunting?” 
“ 0. , 


“Is he good for anything?” 
“No ” 


“Then why do you value him so?” 

“Because he likes me,” said the old fellow, still 
ay =e his pipe, and the expression of the dog, as 

e looked up from under the chair, fully confirmed 
the statement. 

“There is no better or stronger reason than 
that,” asserted the gentleman, emphatically, as he 
walked away. 
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A CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The insp of in a country district, 
being in a hurry to catch a train, stood in the 
doorway and endeavored to give out dictation to 
Standard II. in the main room, and at the same 
time to give a sum to Standard V. in the school- 
room, jerking out the words a few at a time 
alternately. 


This was the sum: ‘If a couple of fat ducks cost 
four dollars and a half, how many can be got for 
woman dollars and oenere cents?” 

And this was the other dictation: “Now as a 
lion prowling about in search,” and so forth. 

Naturally enough the poor children, unaccus- 
tomed to such hurried dictation, heard both, and 
were sadly mixed. One girl’s dictation began: 
“Now a couple of ducks, prowling about in search 
of a lion who had lost four dollars and fifty cents.” 

And a small boy in the schoolroom vainly 
endeavored to solve the mysteries of this extraor- 
dinary sum: 

“If seventy-two couples of fat lions cost four 
dollars and a half, how much prowling could be 
got for twenty-one dollars and thirty-five cents?” 


+, h 1 
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TOO ZEALOUS “TIGER.” 


Wiillert Beale says in his reminiscences called 
“The Light of Other Days,” that a certain mastiff, 
named Tiger, permanently injured “the dog,” in 
his estimation, as a life-saving apparatus at sea. 


We were at Brighton together, and I was bathing 
off a boat at some distance from the shore. Tiger 
was watching proceedings with unusual interest, 
and when I dived he sprang in after me. I rose 
from my plunge, and the dog seized me very 
gently by the neck. 

Then, with his fore paws on my shoulders, he 
kept me under water. We had a terrific struggle. 
The more I fought the more energetic he became, 
although he never attacked me savagely. 

I managed at last to reach the boat, and su 

orted myself by the gunwale. We then came b 

rms. Tiger, finding that I was not in danger, as 
he supposed, left me, and my difficulty was at’ an 
end. 
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SAW NOTHING IN IT. 


One of those matter-of-fact persons who apply 
the rigidly utilitarian test to everything was look- 
ing one day at a “puzzle picture” in an illustrated 
paper, the puzzle being to “find the man” cun- 
ningly hidden by the artist in some unsuspected 
part of the drawing. 

“T can’t see anything worth looking at in this 
picture,” he said. 

“See it now?” asked a friend, pointing out the 
concealed figure. ‘“That’s the man.” 
|. = a see him,” he replied, still puzzled. 
| “What of him?” 





thing, from the carpets on the floor to the curtains, 





COMPANION. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Sir een Hie teat ensinecring and Chemistry. 200- 
e catalogue, showing appointments secured by 
graduates, maly free. Expenses low. 34th 
r. . K. MARS LL, Registrar. 


STAMMERERS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE is the most delight- 
ful summer resort in the East for Stammerers. Within 
a few minutes’ walk of a three-thousand-acre park. 
Best location, best i it, best treatment. Hundreds | 
of Cures. Write at once for Summer Announcement to | 
Caspar C.Garrigues,Pres. .N.W.cor.40th & Brown Sts., Pa. 


















Boil together 1 qt. water and 
3¢-lb. sugar for five minutes. 
Remove the leaves from ten 
sized stalks of mint. Wash 
them carefully; chop them fine, then pound them 
toa pulp. Work this gradually into the hot syrup, 
let stand until cool. Strain, add the juice of two 
lemons. Freeze and serve with the meat course, 

Especially nice with mutton, 
arah Tyson Rorer. 


Other new recipes in ‘‘Ice Cream Secrets’ free. 
Frozen dishes, such as these, give a zest to 
the appetite, are easy to make, cost very lit- 
tle and are had on short notice if you use a 


PeerlessIceland 


Freezer (One Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away 
The freezing result is smooth, delicious 
ice cream in three minutes. 
If not on sale in your town, write 
Special for {nformation how to obtain 
O Ff re * four quart freezer and Peerless | 
er: Ice Chipper absolutely free. 
DANA @& CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati,O. 
Originators of the ‘“‘ Toy’’—for one pint of cream. 
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“To go with 
our baby,” 


said a customer, “‘it 
takes a pretty nice 
go-cart, but the 


é ? 
Bloch 
s ’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart 
just fills the bill.” 39 other styles. 
The handsomest and safest ever built. Adjustable 
to any position by touching a button. 
ys 


y asa 
eradle. Indorsed by physicians. Entirely unlike 
others. Write for book of styles and prices. 


gafe and ie Invalid Chairs. 
Prices a third less. Write us. 







If dealer won't sup- 
ply you, we will ship from 
Sactory. 

PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Best Baby-carriages, 


Gece, nvalid and 
Reclining Chairs, 


ra ence 
_Spencerian 
Steel Pens. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 

















oe se 


AN 








y better. 
lasting, 
points, 

WH SE mtotions envent one. Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 


No pens can Many 
ate cheaper but or have so 
perfect and smooth 


from as complete sample card ant 42 
pens, different patterns, points an ibility, 
| which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 25c. 
pencerian Pen Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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te your 
vacation 
outfit with 
one of the 


Eastman 
DOLLAK 


rownie 


eras. 


They load in daylight with film cart- 
ridges (just like the more expensive 
Kodaks), have splendid lenses, shutters 


for snap-shots and 
make pictures 24 x 


The Brownie Book, 
by mail, contains 15 


time exposures and 
24% inches. 


free at any dealer’s or 
pictures all made by 


school boys and girls, and gives a good idea of 
what this wonderful little camera will accom- 
plish in inexperienced hands. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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A FLYING MACHINE 








; ’ § AT LAST. 
€ Scientific Kite-Flying Within 
— he Reach of AU. 
YOUR ASTHMA 7 A Marvel of Simplicity The 
AND HAY-FEVER $s]. _ Any Boy or Girl Can 
and live during the summer like other folks. 2 x : Fly It. 
e lags Made from varied colored D 
» ° ld lik 
Listen! $< aber paper. Fold ike essert 


i i Will fly easier and with 
There is no need of your suffering or i tn aa oe 


going away for relitt. { tei other known kite. 
Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma {¢ Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
and Hay-Fever to stay cured. Write for §] cotton. Size 22 x 14x 14. Mailed prepaid to any 


States or Canada for (OC. 3 for 25¢.} | | 





Problem 

















his book which explains his system of per- 
sonal care and treatment by mail, and ask Send coin or 2-cent stamps. A tandem of kites, the ‘ 
for Current Comments, No. 16. Address ; oo of young and TA peer nn soy ogg Twentieth Century is easi y 
$ or call on Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 2 Pateutect and Sole Mire.” Aron St., Fremont, Ohio. Brightest Ideas , 
SOlVvec 








Lace Work. 
A lady writes: “I am delighted with No. 7 of 
BARBOUR'S Prise Need. k Series just | 
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Needlework 
received. It is exactly the book | have wished for; 
TRADE MARK 6“ e 99 bright, up to date, and thoroughly practical.” 
WATERPROOF Inc This letter is one of thousands telling the same 
story. No.7 contains many suggestions for Sum- | 
mer work at the seashore or in the mountains, 


L j Ul COURT 
PLASTER. 
ANTISEPTIC. ASEPTIC. 
Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang- 
Nails, Chapped or Split Lips or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts will pro- 
tect the feet from being chafed or blistered 
by new or heavy shoes. 


Send 10 cents for a copy to 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY, 


Camera 48 and 50 White Street, New York. 
Applied with a brush and immediately Clamp. 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


colorless waterproof coating. A yond ball and socket eget which 
ou attach camera to tripod, adjust it to 
SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, || iny desired position instantly, and lock it 


if you own a 





Triple Motion 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 








etc., are all liable to bruise, scratch, or scrape their skin. there. Prevents loss of time and annoyance 

*‘NEW SKIN’”’ will heal these injuries, will not wash of fumbling with tripod screw and hitching 

off, and after it is applied the injury-is forgotten, as legs of tripod in the endeavor to get camera : : ; 

“NEW SKIN” makes a temporary new skin until the into right position. : : The triple motion by 

broken skin is healed under it. The most important improvement in its constant movement 

Pocket Size, — size of Illustration) 10¢ each. photographic apparatus iu recent years. . : a P 

2 0z. Bottles (for Surgeons and Hospitals) 50c each. ’ wT ati 99 increases the speed oO 
All stores should have it, or we will mail a pack- It’s a Cinch. the freezing process, and 

age anywhere in U. S. on receipt of price. All amateurs should have it. thorounhiy bparmggss es 

Ld il . \ Ce 
DOUGLAS M'F'G CO., Dept. P,,107 Fulton St., New York. Price 75 Cents. nore Mage nbc 


All Camera Supply Dealers or by Mail. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 





thus insuring absolute 
smoothness. Nouneven 
or lumpy cream if you 
use a White Mountain 
Freezer. 


FRE Our book 

of “ Frozen 
Dainties,” contain- 
ing fifty choice ree- 
ipes for Ice Creams 
and Iced Desserts. 

















Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


INCE the announce- 
ment of our Reduced 
Price Sale a few weeks 
agoseveral hundred pieces 
of suitings and skirtings 
have been closed out. 
There is still a rich as- 
sortment, but you must 
act quickly if you wish to 
takeadvantage of thissale. 
Suits and Skirts made 
to order at 13 less 
than regular prices. 
Perfect in style, sha 
and workmanship. The 
Catalogue and Samples 
tell of many offerings 
like these: 


Suits, former price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 
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$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Skirts, former 

$5, reduced to $3.34. 
» $6 Skirts reduced 

to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced 


to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to $4. 
. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half of regular prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List 















Mae of Fine Cloth, 
as 


and exactly resem- 
ble linen goods. Not 


Freezer Co. 
Dept. H, NASHUA, N, H, 
pleasant reflections—the - 99 
confidence born of health T en e 
troubles result when the 
—— REVERSIBLE 
Facial Soap 
opens the pores, cleanses and 
and making them active. It 
is absolutely pure, medicated, 
heals while cleansing. Used 
regularly it preserves and 


The White Mountain 

Perfect complexions m © # @ TRADE MARK 
and of looking well. Skin 

, 

Woodbury’s Coll C 

So "’s1/ | |!Collars and Cuffs 
purifies them, giving health 
and disinfectant; soothes and 
produces a smooth, firm and 





fect-fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 


will be sent /ree upon request. Every garment + white skin. 

guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not, thin, creamy, 3 ee Work Re uired 

send it back, and we will refund your money. li bi Ties ae pom 3 q . 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., flaky ttle 1S= relief to sunburn, When s« iled discard. 


ur ollars are re- 


e and give double 
e 





119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. chafes and bruises. 











cuit, slightly sav- Sold by dealers. 25cts. each. 

oring of salt. The Pl Special Our booklet, telling 

touch that adds com- ff Offer. ree or together with 

Vil trial size package of soap and 

pleteness to the dainty a 
meal. Address Dept. O, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | Andrew Jergens & Co., 
. Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


eeee 





Ten Collars or 


VER JOH! N SON ec. By mail 30c,. 
ee ed | | eee 

: = : 1 6c. (stamps) for 
mple Collar or Pair of 
Ss. NAME SIZE AND 
















ae | eee 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 

Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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High-water mark in firearms 
has been attained only in the famous 


AND GUN Absolutely Safe. Acciden- 

tal Discharge Impossible. 

-82 or .38 Caliber, 5-Shot Chamber, 3-in. 
Barrel. Nickel-plated finish. 


Hammer $4.50. Hammerless $5.50. 


Small extra charge for 4-in., 5-in. or 6-in. barrel, 
w , . = ap ce 
our local dealer can’t supply you we 
will send either style to any ad Re, in the 
United States, prepaid, cash with order. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS and CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
Mfrs. of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles, Guns 
and Revolvers. 
New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. CATALOGUES FREE. 





Weare preparing thousands of ambitious 
workers in al — of the world, to go up 
higher, increasing their opportunities and income. 
Our method of teaching technical paaenes BY MAIL 
will enable a student to earn a good salary while pre- 
ring to become a Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineer 
or Architect. Weteach men and women who are employed, 
and also beginners. Write for free circular— 


Salaried Positions for Learners 


We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and Mining Engi- 
neering; Shop and Foundry Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Architectural 
a ty Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation; Sheet Metal Work; Telephony; Teleg- 
raphy; Chemistry; Grnamenest any 1 ing; Book-keeping; Stenography; Teach- 
ing; English Branches; Locomotive Running (for engineers and firemen only); Electroe 
therapeutics (for physicians and nurses only). When writing state subject in which 
interested. Schools are open all summer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 882, SCRANTON, PA, 
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amoseennenes 


Swit S Hams:“Bacon 


Confidence. 


mHERE is no need of 
| going to the market 
yourself to select Premium 





Ham or Premium Bacon 
—they are always the same 
and of the finest quality. 
Send one of the children. 
Tell him -to look for the 
brand, ‘‘Swift’s Premium.’’ 
He will bring back atender, 
delicate piece of smoked 
meat delicious in flavor. 


one 


WY Pu may feel the same 
confidence if you are 
sending for a pail of Silver 
Leaf Lard. It has become 
America’s Standard on 
account of its invariable 
purity. 


ow 


L Swift's products 
Am made under the 
most hygienic conditions, 
and are inspected and ap- 
proved by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. The result is a 
uniformly high standard of 
quality in every Ham, piece 
of Bacon, or pail of Lard 
bearing the name of Swift. te ' Gur UEATAp, j 





+ eS 
Swift & Company, | § eer 
. Wier come 
Chicago. Kansas City. Omaha. On) 
St. Louis. St. Joseph. St. Paul. 


Swiits 
Premium 





